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THE FORTUNE TELLER 
“YOU—ALL SHO’ IS GWINE A BE A GREAT MAN.” 
Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Without penalizing your bank account you 
can now drive a car of distinctive class 
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Here is a car that will never be built by the thousands —because it 


is a special class car for special class men. 


During the next twelve 


months we will build and sell 1200 Moline-Knight cars—four cars for each 
working day—no more, no less—and each car built and finished right. 


1200 Moline-Knights 


for 1200 men of means 


This magnificent Moline-Knight 
sells for $2500— but if you are one 
of the 1200 men of means to whom 
we appeal the price will mean 
nothing, because you know from 
experience that price does not al- 
ways determine actual value. 


To the man who loves his motor 
car aS a man who loves a good 
horse—the man who knows there 
can be spirit in a piece of machin- 
ery and friendship in luxurious 
finish and equipment— if you are 
such a man, we offer the Moline- 
Knight as a car of capability and 
refinement. 


The Moline-Knight is guaranteed 
50 H. P., 128-inch wheelbase, four 
speed transmission, spiral gear 
rear axle, 36 x 4% inch Goodrich 
or Firestone Tires, Bosch plugs 
and ignition, Wagner electric 
starting, lefthand drive, center 
control, Power tire pump, and 
other conveniences. 


Quality, durability, luxuriousness 
—not quantity—are the predomi- 
nating requisites in building 
Moline-Knight cars. 
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For those who demand 
luxurious comfort 


The 60-inch semi-elliptic rear 
springs with Truffault-Hartford 
shock absorbers insure comfort- 
able riding. 

The seats are wide, deep and 
comfortable—and the distinc- 
tive streamline body marks the 
Moline-Knight as a car of class. 


You will appreciate the instan- 
taneous getaway and the smooth 
even pull of the powerful Moline- 
Knight engine. The power ac- 
tually increases with use. 


It is the “no-waste and up-keep- 
reduced-to-the-minimum car”— 
no carbon—no valves to clog or 
grind—less consumption of fuel 
per horsepower—simpler parts, 
fewer parts, less to get out of 
order—economy. , 
The Moline-Knight gives you 
smooth even pull with quick 
acceleration, without laboring— 
just a velvety feeling of steady 
resistless power. 


Power—Endurance 
Economy — Quality 


In the Moline-Knight you will 
get the same motor that ran 
337 hours without a stop or ad- 
justment on the testing block of 
the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica, New York. During this test 
it made a remarkable record 
for power, economy and endur- 
ance. (Send for Official A.C. A. 
Report.) 


We have compiled illustrated 
booklets containing specifications 
and just the information you want 
in condensed form. Write us 
that you are interested and we 
will send you these booklets by 
return mail. 


We will require a lim- 
Dealers ited number of addi- 
tional dealers to help us market our 
1200 Moline-Knight cars—high grade 
men who have been selling high priced 
cars. Write at once for advance in- 
formation regarding Roadster, Sedan 
and Limousine to be added to the 
Moline-Knight line. 


Moline Automobile Company 
East Moline, Ill. 
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On the Crest of the 
ia Wave of Popularity— 
ie AIrmours 
Grape Juice 


By reason of its purity, its wholesome- 
ness and its delicious zatura/ flavor. 





Unfermented, undiluted, wwsweetened 

—it is just the rich juice of choice 

Concord grapes pressed when freshly 

picked. For hot weather drinks, sher- 

bet, punch, and many other desserts. 
If your dealer cannot supply you 


we will send you a dozen pints for 
$3.00 or a dozen quarts for $5.50. 





Address ARMOUR sxe COMPANY Dept. A 35 Chicago 
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The Effect of the War on 


te HAT will be beginning of hostilities. 


oo C7 
the effect As I write these lines 
‘« American Business *) = 
on Ameri- including that of Lon- 


can business?” After the don—the heart of finance 
first shock of horror over the conflict that is shak- —is closed. Thus there is no medium for foreign 


ing Kurope to its very roots, and aside from the By Isaac ] ~ Marcosson exchange; in fact, no exchange. Without such eco- 


moral and spiritual kinship that we naturally feel nomic enginery there can be no trading between na- 
as part of the white man’s civilization, this is the ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER J. ENRIGHT tions save with an actual interchange of money. 
question uppermost in the mind of the United States Credit is liquid and it cannot flow when the channels 
to-day. It overshadows legislation, wipes ouf partisanship, provides the one are blocked. Drastic as it seems, this shutdown of exchanges was nevertheless 
common basis of concern in which all our people may share. For the war- a heroic measure of conservation, for it prevented disastrous panic. 

ring nations cannot tamper with our territory, jeopardize our human life, blight In the second place, there is no commanding neutral nation in Europe. For 



























the moment Italy is free from war, but by the time 
this article appears she may be involved in the Titanic 
struggle. Japan is the only manufacturing country, 
save ours, that continues normal; but 
she, too, will doubtless be drawn into 
action as an ally of Great Britain. 

The net result, therefore, is that the 
United States presents the amazing 
spectacle of being the only great power 
absolutely at peace with atl her sisters 
and able to transact business. If, by 
the grim circumstance of war, it was 
necessary for one nation to be so pecul- 
iarly isolated, it is indeed fortunate 
that it happened to be ours. No other 
land is so rich in resources; none so 
self-sufficient. We export staples and 
our imports are mainly luxuries. 

This naturally brings us to the situa- 
tion at home: to our fitness to take up 
the burdens that war will impose and 
to meet the losses that a temporary 
stoppage of revenue from the belliger- 
ents automatically brings about. 

Despite the depression in our busi- 
ness, due in the main to political activ- 


our progress. Such is the high privilege of freedom from entangling alliances. 

Though we may be immune from 
those diplomatic complications that 
engender international conflict, yet we 
are inseparably and intimately a part 
of the huge world-trade fabric now 
facing the most serious crisis in all 
its romantic history. 

Countries like England, Germany, 
France, Austria, and Russia, with 
whom we do vast business and who, 
in turn, provide us and many other 
peoples with needed supplies, have sud- 
denly turned from useful pursuits to 
ruthless devastation. Their factories 
are silent, their harvests ungarnered, 
their commercial ardor abated, their 
merchant marine inert in friendly 
ports or already prizes of war. Not- 
withstanding all this cessation, life 
pulses on. 

Hunger, like gold, knows neither 
flag nor creed. We alone, of all the 
great powers, stand at the universal 
trade counter, ready to do business. 
We must take up the work of peace 
that the warrior has laid down. ity, and in the face of a long liquida- 

Hlow, then, shall we fare in this : , . tion, we met the shock of the war with 
dramatic shifting of the sources and the ‘ Ne : MALY A; - a serenity that again proved the funda- 
agencies of supply? What will be our new : : Se ji ; < : mental soundness of the country. 


place in the whole drama of international E “ é : 
America Sustains World Credit 


barter? What will be the ultimate economic 
advantage—if any—-to us? OMBINED with this was a new interna- 
Many difficulties lie in the way of any at- C tional financial distinction because the 
tempt to answer these queries. In the first New York Stock Exchange remained 
place, this article is written only a week after open after all its foreign colleagues had 
the actual outbreak of war. No man can tell i e d : yielded to expediency. ID uring that period 
how long it will last; what havoc will be ef) tg a ee ganas : bets ts. oe Yankee shoulders carried the world’s finan- 
wrought. On its duration and on the terms of a ert nig cial obligations. To have continued this costly 
peace will partly depend the extent to which exercise would have courted trouble, because 
our business will be affected. If the German European investors were dumping their se- 
fleet, for instance, is annihilated or put out curities on the market in a frenzy to realize 
of commission at the outset, the high seas on them. 
will be open to immediate commerce, and this The whole’ country, with characteristic 
will be a great stimulus to our exports. Every- energy, rose to the situation. Coincident with 
thing is uncertain and speculation is the only the closing of Stock Exchanges in the East 
alternative. <A necessarily swift canvass of and West came a check on the outflow of gold, 


the situation, however, reveals the predomi- Although this vast region lies at our very feet. it has the creation of Clearing House certificates, 
nating opinion that a vast opportunity for taken a great and devastating European struggle to give us the which at once safeguarded the specie supply, 
trade expansion confronts us. adequate commercial opening there that long ago should have been ours the restriction of withdrawals from savings 
Behind whatever prospect lies before us banks, and the issuance by the Government of 
in this thrilling emergency is the feeling that we will not willfully seek to adequate new emergency currency. Washington and Wall Street, forgetting past 
capitalize a world tragedy for selfish personal profit as did that wily founder grievances and prejudices, worked shoulder to shoulder for the common good. 
of the English branch of the Rothschilds after the battle of Waterloo. Rather Instead of depletion and fear, there were credit and confidence. If the war 
is the opportunity translated into terms of responsibility to the whole world, was to mean hardship and loss to us, here were the agencies to resist disaster. 
into a duty to all humanity. If it proved to be an ill wind that blew us good, we were equipped to take 
, n y , advantage. In a word, we were ready for any fate. 
The Paralysis of World Markets Having taken this hurried bird’s-eye view of the conspicuous events attending 
ie nae we go into any detailed consideration of the questions that face the greatest crisis in the world’s affairs, let us now see how American busi- 
American business men as a result of the war, it is well to consider for a ness views the situation and is affected by it. 
moment the extraordinary and unprecedented conditions that obtain. They Of course there are two sides. The immediate effect of the war in those quar- 
have an important bearing on our new commercial destiny. ters vitally concerned in foreign commerce, especially cotton and wheat—the great 
For the first time in world upheaval, even including that epoch when Napoleon international crops—was destructive. The exporter, for example, who saw his 


bestrode Europe like a Colossus, all the machinery of exchange was stopped at the consignments piling up on wharves with no means of transporting them, who 
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It is absolutely cer- 
tain that practically 
all of Germany's ex- 
panding export trade 
will be throttled 


visioned his cargoes afloat in ships that were perhaps 
the prey of hostile fleets, who remembered his ship- 
ments in European warehouses menaced by lead, fire, 
and hate, and who heard all the while the American 
farmer, back home, clamoring for his money, had 
good grounds for pessimism. Ile agreed readily with 
General Sherman's celebrated definition of war. 

But even in this early hour of his deepest: gloom 
came the reassurance that promised good out of what 
seemed to be impending evil. The case of cotton will 
illustrate. As these lines are written comes a pledge 
of nearly half a billion dollars from New York bankers 
to support this vast staple: the guarantee of united 
Government aid in warehousing against the time when 
an American fleet can haul the huge exports, and the 
growing feeling of confidence in authoritative quarters 
best expressed by the president of one of New York’s 
largest commercial banks, who had just returned from 
a trip through the cotton-growing section and who said : 

“The new and increased demand for American tex- 
tiles will use up the crop more quickly than the most 
optimistic may now expect. The consumption in Amer- 
ican mills, due to the inevitable demand from the 
Latin-American, African, and Asiatic centers, is hound 
to increase, and I look for an early resumption of 
spinning in England. 

“The great effect of the Furopean war on the cotton 
trade, as I see it, is that New York will now become 
the principal cotton market of the world. Liverpool 
has lost its premiership, never to be regained.” 


Time for the Larger Vision 

ESS gloomy than the grain factors are those manu 

plan an dependent upon imports from the war 

ring countries for the production of their output. 
With commendable resource they are already turning 
to other regions; or, with true American inventiveness, 
building up native sources of supply. 

For every pessimistic view you get a score of opti 
mistic expressions. The dread existing in those quar- 
ters where the effect of the war has been felt imme- 
diately is offset by a bigger outlook that comprehends 
a whole new trade conquest of South America, South 
Africa, Australia, and theeFar East. It sees beyond 
the troubles of to-day far into the benefits of to-morrow, 
of next year, of coming decades. It beholds an ex- 
panding export map on which the sun of our business 
enterprise will never set. It is, indeed, the time for 
the larger vision. 

What might be called the keynote sentiment of this 
whole situation is to be 
found in the kindling 
slogan flung from 
the masthead of the 
“American Exporter” 
hot on the heels of 
war. Here it is: 

“Tremendous respon- 
sibilities and opportu- 
nities face the Ameri- 
can manufacturer as a 
result of the European 


Ee — 
cataclysm. Germany fl! ( m ff OT 
is isolated, her mer- FP GSSE Eee eT ARTY 1 
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off from all the world. 
France, England, Aus 
tria, are but little less 
crippled. The world to- 
day looks to the United 
States not only for 
food but for all kinds of 


her manufacturers cut | 


goods and machinery 
necessary to civiliza- 
tion. Vast neutral 


markets of the world, 
including Latin Amer- 
ica, the Orient, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, 
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are to-day dependent upon this country for all sorts of 
goods heretofore supplied by Germany and England. 

“Every consideration compels the American manu- 
facturer to face the situation calmly, deliberately, and, 
above all, with inspired courage to give a good account 
of himself and his country’s industrial resources, 

“Temporary disorganization of shipping, finance, 
and insurance is only to be expected, but that is 
a matter of days, The increased 
demand and opportunity for American goods will be 
matters of months and The American flag 
will be restored to the high seas as the result of the 
withdrawal of Germany’s. A whole new epoch of 
American business expansion is about to begin.” 

This sentiment, I might add, merely echoes the 
disinterested view of Sir George Paish, editor of the 
“Statist” of London, who is perhaps the foremost 
economist of our times. While Europe was still gasp 
ing at the Kaiser's first defiance, he went on 
us saying: 

“The great war in Europe will probably bring eco 
nomic advantages to the United States. Almost every 
industry should derive more or less advantage. Should 
the American people take advantage of the golden 
opportunity afforded them by the outbreak of war, 
it will mean not diminished but increased prosperity 
for the United States.” 


Facts That Support American Optimism 


IAT more than mere optimism attaches to these 
| sentiments is attested in various concrete ways. 
On the day after Germany declared war against 
France one of the leading American steel producers 
received an order by cable for an immense shipment 
of structural bridge work to Australia, and at very 
advantageous This contract had originally 
been made with Germany and was canceled on ac 
count of the war. The incident is typical of what 
is expected to follow on a very large scale. 
Germany has been our greatest rival in steel 
put. For years she has been able to lay down steel 
work on the Pacific Coast cheaper than we could. 
The Kaiser’s foundries have been selling more than 
$20,000,000 worth of machinery, electrical goods, sew 
ing machines, and hardware in Great Britain. We 
have been importing more than $8,000,000 worth of 
reasonable 
will 


possibly weeks. 


years, 


record 


prices. 


out- 


machinery and cutlery from them. It is 
to expect that the great bulk of this 
now turn to the United States producer. 

As a matter of fact. many farsighted 
business men believe that we can, for the 
least, get a part of Germany's total export 
amounting to $1923,000,000, with the United Kingdom 
and all other British As one exporter 
expressed it: “It is absolutely certain that practically 
all of Germany's expanding export trade will be throt 
tled. She will even lack the means of transporting 
such of her products as limited factory facilities during 
the war may turn out. The drafting of hundreds 
of thousands of industrial workers into the army will 
almost annihilate German industrial productiveness. 
Her trade intercourse with those countries 
whom she is warring is at an end for a considerable 
time, and when peace does come it seems likely that 
England and France will patronize the United States 

all things being equal—in preference to such a 
hated foe. Germany has really put a commercial 
price on her head, and the United States is in a fair 
way to reap an unsolicited trade harvest which she 
planted. In a word, the trade-mark ‘Made in America’ 
is very likely to overshadow the familiar ‘Made in 
Germany’ the world over.” 


Straws That Indicate the Export Wind 
A wun | straw that shows which way the export 


business 


Ameriean 
time at 
trade, 


POSSESSIONS, 


against 


winds are blowing is the fact that one large 

manufacturing firm in New York received eigh- 
teen cables from South America one day during the 
first week in August ordering plumbing supplies. An 
other establishment received five cables at the same 
time, ordering paint. All of these orders had been 
originally placed with German firms. 

On the same day, too, the Lloyd-Brazileiro, which 
operates steamship lines between New York and South 
America, placed an order for 36,000 tons of American 
coal. This coal had originally been procured in Wales. 
The Cardiff loss will be the American gain. What 
is happening with coal will happen with scores of 
other commodities everywhere. 

One new source of direct export is not to be over- 


Washington and Wall Street, forgetting 
past grievances and prejudices, worked shoul- 
der to shoulder for the common good. Instead of 
depletion and fear, there were credit and confidence 
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We alone of all the 
great powers stand 
at the universal 
trade center ready 
to do business 





looked. Germany, England, and France for years 
have imported American goods and then exported 
them in turn to other countries. We now have the 


chance to export direct to those quarters—Egypt, 
Scandinavia, British South and German East Africa— 
and to reap the larger profit ourselves. 


The Rich Prize of South American Trade 


\ ' JHATEVER conflict of opinion (there is really 
not very much) may exist about the war’s 
benefit to our other directions, 

there is no difference concerning what will happen 
to us in South America. The belief is emphatic and 
unanimous that here is the richest trade prize of the 
war.” Although this vast region lies at our very feet, 
and is bound to us by geographical and sentimental 
ties, by a curious irony it has taken a great and devy- 
astating European struggle to give us the adequate 
commercial opening there that long ago should have 


business in 


been ours. 

There is no denying the fact that for years Great 
Britain and Germany have outclassed us commercially 
in South America. Great Britain, for example, has 
averaged an annual export business of $273,000,000 to 
the ten $180,000,000, while we 


republics; Germany, 


have rolled up a total, of $153,°°,000. France’s vol- 
ume was $83,000,000. 
One reason for our lagging has been a lack of 


transportation facilities: the second, our failure to 
adapt our products to the Latin-American require- 
ments. Tere are two concrete examples: The South 


American, like the Parisian, long. pointed 
shoes, which are directly the reverse of the American 
makes. With a full knowledge of this difference, our 
shoe manufacturers in the main have insisted upon 
trying to sell him their standard type. The result is 
that other countries have profited by our omission. 


We Shall Adapt Our Products 

N THE second place, Europe and South America 
I use the metric system ; we use the inch and the foot 

system, and sell our goods by it. It stands to rea- 
son that South America prefers to buy goods adapted 
to its own system of measurements. Although this fact 
has been brought home repeatedly to our mills, they 
have refused to change their looms. 

In the natural course of events, Great Britain and 
Germany, and especially the latter through her ex- 
traordinarily thorough system of colonial trade edu- 
eation, which, among other things, requires the hum- 
blest clerks in banks to know at least three foreign 
languages, would have greatly increased their South 


prefers 


American trade lead on us. 

Now war which undoes (it 
to say for how long) all this European business cru- 
sading and upbuilding. The South American repub- 
lics not only look to us for supplies; they actually 


comes a is impossible 


demand them. 

As one eminent Pan-American authority puts it: 

“The United States has a grave duty as well as a 
great opportunity in its new relation to South Amer- 
ica. FEurope’s share of her, trade is now temporarily 
eut off, placing the principal ports of South America 
practically in a condi 
tion of absolute block- 
ade. As nearly all the 
European commerce is 
carried in British and 
German bottoms, now 
suddenly withdrawn 
from the seas, it can 
be realized how acute 
the situation is. Some- 
thing must be done at 
once to relieve it. 

“Quick and compre- 
hensive action by the 
commercial and finan- 
cial interests of the 
(Continued on p. 29) 
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Being the Log of Captain John Sirius 


HAVE no doubt that a good many 
ships which had taken refuge in 
the French ports at the first 
alarm had run and got 
safely up the river in the night. Of course 
I could have attacked them, but I do not 


across 


By Sir A. Conan Doyle— Part Il 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY REUTERDAHL 


one of them dreaming that we had 
been within thirty feet of their keels. 

When we rose, a large steamer flying 
the German flag was within half a 
mile of us. It was the North German Lloyd 
Altona, from New York to Bremen. I raised 





eare to take risks—and there are always 
risks for a submarine at night. But one 
had miscalculated his time, and there she 
was, just abreast of Warden Point, when 
the daylight disclosed her to us. In an in- 
stant we were after her. It was a near 
thing, for she was a flyer, and could do two 
miles to our one; but we just reached her 
as she went swashing by. She saw us at 
the last moment, for I attacked her awash, 
since otherwise we could not have had the 
pace to reach her. She swung away and 





done. 


are destroyed. 


N THIS story, written four months before the outbreak of the present 

European war, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle suggests that England’s 
strength may be shattered in a month; he tells, moreover, how it could be 
Four submarines, belonging to a minor power, are blowing up 
grain ships as they near the British Isles. 
the first chapter, printed last week, six ships carrying food for Britain 
The second day of the war dawns and Captain 
John Sirius, commander of the enemy's undersea flotilla, has come 
to the surface to find that commerce has all but fled the Channel 


England faces starvation. 


our whole hull and dipped our flag to 
her. It was amusing to see the amazement 
of her people at what they must have re- 
garded as our unparalleled impudence in 
those English-swept waters. They cheered 
us heartily, and the tricolor flag was dipped 
In in greeting as they went roaring past us. 
Then I stood in to the French coast. 

It was exactly as I had expected. There 
were three great British steamers lying at 
anchor in Boulogne, outer harbor. They 
were the Ceasar, the King of the East, and 








the first torpedo missed, but the second 
took her full under the counter. Heavens, 
what a smash! The whole stern seemed to go aloft. 
I drew off and watched her sink. She went down in 
seven minutes, leaving her masts and funnels over the 
water and a cluster of her people hold- 


with our Fluess cylinders and electric lamps we 


should have found no difficulty in getting out at the 
air lock and in walking ashore across the bed of the 


the Pathfinder, none less than ten thousand 
tons. I suppose they thought they were safe 
in French waters, but what did I care about three-mile 
limits and international law! The view of my Govern- 
ment was that England was blockaded, food contra- 
band, and vessels carrying it to be 
destroyed. The lawyers could argue 





ing on to them. She was the Virginia 
of the Bibby Line—twelve thousand 
tons—and laden, like the others, with 
foodstuffs from the East. The whole 
surface of the sea was covered with 
the floating grain. “John Bull will 
have to take up a hole or two of his 
belt if this goes on,” said Vornal, as 
we watched the scene. 


ND it was at that moment that the 
A very worst danger occurred that 
could befall us. I tremble now 
when I think how our glorious voy- 
age might have been nipped in the 
bud. I had freed the hatch of my 
tower, and was looking at the boats 
of the Virginia with Vornal beside me, 
when there was a swish and a terrific 
splash in the water beside us, which 
covered us both with spray. We 
looked up, and you can imagine our 
feelings when we saw an aeroplane 
hovering a few hundred feet above us 
like a hawk. With its silencer, it was 
perfectly noiseless, and had its bomb 
not fallen into the sea we should 
never have known what had destroyed 
us. She was circling round in the 
hope of dropping a one, but 
we shoved on all ahead, 
crammed down the rudders, and van- 
ished into the side of a roller. I kept 
the deflection indicator falling until I 
had put fifty good feet of water be- 
tween the aeroplane and ourselves, for 
I knew well how deep they can see 
under the surface. However, we soon 
threw her off our track, and when we 
came to the near Margate 
there was no sign of her, unless she 
which we saw 
say. 








second 


speed 


surface 
Was one of several 
hovering over Herne 


, ] SHERE was not a ship in the off- 
ing save a few small coasters 
and little thousand-ton steam- 

ers, which were beneath my notice. 

For several hours I lay submerged 

with a blank periscope. Then I had 


an inspiration. Orders had been 








Marconied to every foodship to lie in 
French waters and dash across after 
dark. I was as sure of it as if they had been recorded 
in our own receiver. Well, if they were there, that was 
where I should be also. I blew out the tanks and rose, 
for there was no sign of any warship near. They had 
some good system of signaling from the shore, however, 
for IT had not got to the North Foreland before three 
destroyers came foaming after me, all converging from 
different directions. They had about as good a chance of 
catching me as three spaniels would of overtaking a 
Out of pure bravado—I know it was very 
wrong—I waited until they were actually within gun- 
shot. Then I sank and we saw each other no more. 

It is, as I have said, a shallow, sandy coast, and 
submarine navigation is very difficult. The worst mis- 
hap that can befall a boat is to bury its nose in the 
side of a sand drift and be held there. Such an 
accident might have been the end of our boat, though 
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porpoise. 





It was the queenly Olympic of the White 
Star Line . . . and I knew that she had her 
deathblow. She dived bow foremost, and there was a 
terrific explosion, which sent one of the funnels into the air 


ocean. As it was, however, I was able, thanks to our 
excellent charts, to keep the channel and so to gain 
the open straits. There we rose about midday, but, 
observing a hydroplane at no great distance, we sank 
again for half an hour. When we came up for the 
time, all was peaceful around us, and the 
English coast was lining the whole western horizon. 
We kept outside the Goodwins and straight down 
Channel until we saw a line of black dots in front 
of us, which I knew to be the Dover-Calais torpedo- 
boat cordon. When two miles distant we dived and 
came up again seven miles to the southwest, without 


second 


about it afterward. My business was 
to starve the enemy any way I could. 
Within an hour the three ships were 


under the waves and the Jota was 
steaming down the Picardy coast, 


looking for fresh victims. The Chan- 
nel was covered with English torpedo 
buzzing and whirling like a 
cloud of midges. How they thought 
they could hurt me T cannot imagine, 
unless by accident I were to come up 
underneath one of them. More dan- 
gerous were the aeroplanes which cir- 
cled here and there. 


HE water being calm, I had sey- 

| eral times to descend as deep 
as a hundred feet before I was 

sure that I was out of their sight. 
After I had blown up the three ships 
at Boulogne I saw two aeroplanes 
flying down Channel, and I knew that 
they would head off any vessels which 
were coming up. There was one very 
large white steamer lying off Havre, 
but she steamed west before I could 
reach her. I dare say Stephan or one 
of the others would get her before 
long. But those infernal aeroplanes 
spoiled our sport for that day. Not 
another steamer did I see, save the 
never-ending torpedo boats. I con- 
soled myself with the reflection, how- 
ever, that no food was passing me on 
its way to London. That was what I 
was there for, after all. If I could do 
it without spending my torpedoes, all 
the better. Up to date I had fired ten 
of them and sunk nine steamers, so I 
had not wasted my) That 


boats 


weapons. 





night I came back to the Kent coast 
and lay upon the bottom in shallow 


water near Dungeness. 


Ek WERE all trimmed and 
W ready at the first break of day, 
for I expected to catch some 

ships which had tried to make the 
Thames in the darkness and had mis- 
calculated their time. Sure enough, 
there was a great steamer coming up 
Channel and flying the American flag. 
It was all the same to me what flag she flew so long 
as she was engaged in conveying contraband of war to 
the British Isles. There were no torpedo boats about 
at the moment, so I ran out on the surface and fired a 
shot across her bows. She seemed inclined to go on, so 
I put a second one just above her water line on her 
port bow. She stopped then and a very angry man be- 
gan to gesticulate from the bridge. I ran the Jota 
almost alongside. “Are you the captain?” I asked. 

“What the——” I won't attempt to reproduce his 
language. 

“You have foodstuffs on board?’ I said. 

“It’s an American ship, you blind beetle!” he cried. 
“Can’t you see the flag? It’s the Vermondia of Boston.” 

“Sorry, Captain,” Ianswered. “I have really no time 
for words. Those shots of mine will bring the 
torpedo boats, and I dare say at this very moment 
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your wireless is making trouble for me. Get your 
people into the boats.” 

I had to show him I was not bluffing, 
and began putting shells into him just on the water line. 
When I had knocked six holes in his ship he was very 


fired twenty shots altogether, 


so I drew off 


busy on his boats. I 
and no torpedo was needed, for she was lying over 
with a terrible list to port, and presently came right 
on to her There 
she lay for two or three 
minutes before she foun 
dered. There were eight 
boats crammed with 
people lying round her 
when she went down. I 
everybody was 
saved, but I could not 
wait to inquire. From 
all quarters the poor old 
panting, war 
vessels were hurrying. I 
filed my tanks, ran our 
bows under, and came 
up fifteen miles to the 
south. Of course, I 
knew there would be a 
big row afterward—as 
there was—but that did 
not help the starving 
crowds round the Lon- 
don bakers, who only 
saved their skins, poor 
devils, by explaining to 
the mob that they had 
nothing to bake. 


Y THIS time I was 
B becoming rather 
anxious, as you can 
imagine, to know what 


was going on in the 
world and what England 


side. 


believe 


useless 


was thinking about it 
all. I ran alongside a 
fishing boat, therefore, 
and ordered them to 
give up their papers. 
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channels, 
these in 


far as possible, been diverted into safer 
but in the meantime, however vexatious 
cidents may be, and however grievous the loss both 
to the owners and to Lloyd's, we may console our 
selves by the reflection that since a submarine can 
not keep the sea for more than ten days without 
refitting, and since the base has been captured, there 
depredations.” 


term to these 


speedy 


must come a 














Unfortunately, they had 
none, except a rag of an 
evening paper, which was full of nothing but betting 
news. Ina second attempt I came alongside a smal! 
yachting party from Eastbourne, who were frightened 
to death at our sudden appearance out of the depths. 
From them we were lucky enough to get the London 
“Courier” of that very morning. 

It was interesting reading—so interesting that I 
had to announce it all to the crew. Of course, you 
know the British style of headline, which gives you 
all the news at a glance. It seemed to me that the 
whole paper was headlines, it was in such a state of 
excitement. Hardly a word about me and my flotilla. 
We were on the second page. The first one began 
something like this: 


CAPTURE OF BLANKENBERG! 





DESTRUCTION OF ENEMY’S FLEET 
BURNING OF TOWN 


TRAWLERS DESTROY MINE FIELD 
LOSS OF TWO BATTLESHIPS 


IS IT THE END? 





Of course, what I had foreseen had occurred. The 
town was actually oceupied by the British. And they 
thought it was the end! We would see about that. 

On the round-the-corner page, at the back of the 
glorious resonant leaders, there was a little column 
which read like this: 


: “HOSTILE SUBMARINES 





“Several of the enemy’s submarines are at sea, and 
have inflicted some appreciable damage upon our 
merchant ships. The danger spots upon Monday and 
the greater part of Tuesday appear to have been the 
mouth of the Thames and the western entrance to the 
Solent. On Monday, between the Nore and Margate, 
there were sunk five large steamers, the Adela, Molda- 
via, Cuso, Cormorant, and Maid cf Athens, particulars 
of which will be found below. Near Ventnor on the 
same day was sunk the Verulam, from Bombay. On 
Tuesday the Virginia, Casar, King of the East, and 
Pathfinder were destroyed between the Foreland and 
Boulogne. The latter three were actually lying in 
French waters, and the most energetic representations 
have been made by the Government of the Republic. 
On the same day The Queen of Sheba, Orontes, Diana, 
and Atalanta were destroyed near the Needles 
Wireless messages have stopped all ingoing 
cargo ships from coming up Channel, but un- 
fortunately there is evidence that at least 
two of the enemy's submarines are in the 
west. Four cattle ships from Dublin to Liver- 
pool were sunk yesterday evening, while three 
Bristol-bound steamers, The Hilda, Mercury. 
and Maria Toser, were blown up in the neigh 
borhood of Lundy Island. Commerce has, so 


We returned to port upon the sur- 
face, steaming through the whole British 

fleet as we passed up the North Sea. The crews 
clustered thick along the sides of the vessels to watch us 
’ account of 
was, 


our pro 
however, 


“Courier's’ 
small paragraph 


So much for the 
Another 
more eloquent : 


ceedings. 


“The price of wheat,” it said, “which stood at thir 
ty-five shillings a week before the declaration of war, 
was quoted yesterday on the Baltic at fifty-two. Maize 
has gone from twenty-one to thirty-seven, barley from 
nineteen to thirty-five, sugar (foreign granulated) 
from eleven shillings and threepence to nineteen shill- 
ings and sixpence.” 

“Good, my lads!” said I when I read it to the 
crew. “I can assure you that those few lines will 
prove to mean more than the whole page about the 
fall of Blankenberg. Now let us get down Channel 
and send those prices up a little higher.” 


LL traffic had stopped for London—not so bad for 
A the little Jota—and we did not see a steamer that 
was worth a torpedo between Dungeness and the 
Isle of Wight. There I called Stephan up by wireless, 
and by seven o’clock we were actually lying side by side 
in a smooth, rolling sea—Hengistbury Head bearing 
N.N.W. and about five miles distant. The two crews 
clustered on the whalebacks and shouted their joy at 
seeing friendly faces once more. Stephan had done 
extraordinarily well. I had, of course, read in the 
London paper of his four - hips on Tuesday, but he had 
sunk no fewer than seven since, for many of those 
which should have come to the Thames had tried to 
make Southampton. Of the seven, one was of twenty 
thousand tons, a grain ship from America; a second 
was a grain ship from the Black Sea, and two others 
were great liners from South Africa. I congratulated 
Stephan with all my heart upon his splendid, achieve- 
ment. Then, as we had been seen by a destroyer 
which was approaching at a great pace, we both dived, 
coming up again off the Needles, where we spent the 
night in company. We could not visit each other, 
since we had no boat, but we lay so nearly along- 
side that we were able, Stephan and I, to talk 
from hatch to hatch and so make our plans. 
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He had shot away more than half his torpedoes and 
so had I, and yet we averse from return 
ing to our base so long as our oil held out. I told 
him of my experience with the Boston steamer, and 
we mutually agreed to sink the ships by gunfire in 
future so far as possible. I Horli say 
ing: “What use is a gun aboard a submarine?” W: 
were about to show. I read the English 

Stephan by the light of 


were very 


remember old 


paper to 


my electric torch, and 
we both agreed that few 
ships would now come 
up the Channel. That 


sentence about diverting 
commerce to safer routes 
could only mean that the 
ships would go round 
the north of Ireland and 
unload at Glasgow. Oh, 


for two more ships to 


stop that entrance! 
Heavens, what would 
England have done 


against a foe with thirty 
or forty submarines, 
since we only needed six 
instead of four to com- 
plete her destruction ! 


FTER much talk we 
A decided that the 
best plan would be 

that I should dispatch a 
cipher telegram next 
morning from a French 
port to tell them to 
send the four second- 
rate boats to cruise off 
the north of Ireland and 
west of Scotland. Then 
when I had done this I 
should move down Chan- 
nel with Stephan and 
operate at the mouth, 
while the other two 
boats could work in the 
Irish Sea. Having made 
plans, I set off 
Channel in 
the early morning, reaching the small village of Etretat, 
in Brittany. There I got off my telegram and then laid 
my course for Falmouth, passing under the keels of 
two British cruisers which were making eagerly for 
Etretat, having heard by wireless that we were there. 
Halfway down Channel we had trouble with a short 
circuit in our electric engines, and were compelled to 


these 


across the 


run on the surface for several hours while we re- 
placed one of the cam shafts and renewed some 
washers. It was a ticklish time, for had a torpedo 


boat come upon us we could not have dived. The 
perfect submarine of the future will surely have some 
alternative engines for such an emergency. However, 
by the skill of Engineer Morro we got things going 
All the time we lay there I saw a hydro 
plane floating between us and the British coast. I 
can understand how a feels when it is in a 
tuft of grass and sees a hawk high up in the heavens. 
However, all went well; the mouse became a water 
rat, it wagged its tail in derision at the poor blind 
old hawk, and it dived down into a nice, safe, green, 
quiet world where there was nothing to injure it. 

It was on Wednesday night that the Jota crossed 
to Etretat. It was Friday afternoon before we had 
reached our new cruising ground. Only one large 
steamer did I see upon our way. The terror we had 
caused had cleared the Channel. This big boat had 
a clever captain on board. His tactics were excellent 
and took him in safety to the Thames. He came zig- 
zagging up Channel at twenty-five knots, shooting off 
from his course at all sorts of unexpected angles. 
With our slow pace we could not catch him, nor could 
we calculate his line so as to cut him off. Of course, 
he had never seen us, but he judged, and judged 
rightly, that wherever we were those were the tactics 
by which he had the best chance of getting past. He 
deserved his success. 


UT, of course, it is only in a wide channel that 
B such things can be dane. Had I met him in the 

mouth of the Thames there would have been a 
different story to tell. As I approached Falmouth I 
destroyed a three-thousand-ton boat from Cork, laden 
with butter and cheese. It was my only success for 
three days. 

That night (Friday, April 16) I called up Stephan, 
but re¢eived no reply. As I was within a few miles 
of our rendezvous, and as he would not be 
cruising after dark, I was puzzled to account 
for his silence. I could only imagine that his 


once more, 


mouse 

















wireless was deranged. But, alas! I was 
soon to find the true reason from a copy of 
the “Western Morning News,” which 1 ob- 
tained from a Brixham trawler. The Kappa 
with her gallant commander and crew, were 
at the bottom of the English Channel. 

It appeared from this account that after I 
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had parted from him he had met and sunk no fewer 
than five gathered this to be his work, 
since all were by gunfire and all were on 


vessels, I 
of them 


the south coast of Dorset or Devon. How he met 
his fate was stated in a short telegram which was 
headed “Sinking of a Hostile Submarine.” It was 


marked “Falmouth,” and ran thus: 


“The I. and O. mail steamer Macedonia came into 
this port last night with five shell holes between wind 
and water. She reports having been attacked by a 
hostile submarine ten miles to the southeast of the 
Lizard. Instead of using her torpedoes, the submarine 
for some reason approached upon the surface and fired 
five shots from a semiautomatic twelve-pounder gun. 
She was evidently under the impression that the 
Vacedonia was unarmed. As a matter of fact, being 
warned of the presence of submarines in the Channel, 
the Macedonia had mounted 
her armament as an auxiliary 
cruiser. She opened fire with 
two quick-firers and blew 
away the conning tower of 
the submarine. It is probable 
that the shells went right 
through her, as she sank at 
once with her hatches open. 
The Macedonia was only kept 
afloat by her pumps.” 


Such was the end of the 
Kappa and my gallant friend, 
Commander Stephan. His 
best epitaph was in a corner 
of the same paper, and was 
headed “Mark Lane.” It ran: 

“Wheat (average) 66, maize 
{§, barley £0.” 

— if Stephan was 
gone there was the 
more need for me to 

show energy. My plans were 
quickly taken, but they were 
comprehensive. All that day 
(Saturday) I passed down 
the Cornish coast and round 
Land’s End, getting two 
steamers on the way. I had 
learned from Stephan’s fate 
that it was better to torpedo 
the large craft, but I was 
aware that the auxiliary 
cruisers of the British Gov- 
ernment were all over ten 
thousand tons, so that for all 
ships under that size it was 
safe to use my gun. Both 
these craft, the Yelland and 
the Playboy—the latter an 
American ship—were perfect- 
ly harmless, so I came up 
within a hundred yards of 
them and speedily sank them, 
after allowing their people to 
get into the boats. Some 
other steamers lay farther 
out, but I was se eager to 
make my new arrangements 
that I did not,.go out of my 
course to molest them. Just 
before sunset, however, so 
magnificent a prey 
within my radius of action 
that I could not possibliy re- 
fuse her. 


came 





No sailor could fail to ree- 
ognize that glorious mon- 
arch of the sea, with her four 
cream funnels tipped with 


store 


black, her huge black sides, 
her red bilges, and her high ' 1 


white top hamper, roaring up 
channel at twenty-three knots 
and carrying her forty-five 
thousand tons as lightly as if 
she were a five-ton motor boat. 
Olympic of the White Star Line—once the largest and 
still the comeliest of liners. What a picture she made, 
with the blue Cornish sea creaming round her giant 
forefoot, and the pink western sky with one even- 
ing star forming the backgroynd to her noble lines! 


It was the queenly 


oe was about five miles off when we dived to cut 
her off. My calculation was exact. As we came 

abreast we loosed our torpedo and struck her fair. 
We swirled round with the concussion of the water. 
I saw her in my periscope list over on her side, and I 
knew that she had her deathblow. She settled down 
slowly, and there was plenty of time to save her 
people. The sea was dotted with her boats. When I 
got about three miles off I rose to the surface, and 
the whole crew clustered up to see the wonderful 
sight. She dived bow foremost, and there was a ter- 
rific explosion, which sent one of the funnels into the 
air. I suppose we should have cheered—somehow 


Yet | am told you pilfer songs, 
Yes, any song you chance to hear, 
And never doubt if it belongs 

To you, you buccaneer. 


‘*But tell me, sir, if I am deft 
And add a song to my own 


And yet if that same song is left 
Just as it was before, 
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none of us felt like cheering. We were all keen sail- 
ors, and it went to our hearts to see such a ship go 
down like a broken eggshell. I gruff order, 
and all were at their posts again while we headed 
northwest. Once round the Land’s End I called up 
my two consorts, and we met next day at Hartland 
Point, the south end of Bideford Bay. For the mo 
ment the Channel was clear, but the English could not 
know it, and I reckoned that the loss of the Olympic 
would stop all ships for a day or two at least. 


gave a 


AVING assembled the Delta and Epsilon, one on 
each side of me, I received reports from Miriam 
and Var, the respective commanders. Fach had 

expended twelve torpedoes, and between them they 
had sunk twenty-two steamers. One man had been 


killed by the machinery on board of the Delta, and 
two had been burned by the ignition of some oil on 





By WITTER BYNNER 
Good morning, Mr. Mocking Bird. 


‘Your own good morning, sir, to you!’”’ 
There never was, upon my word, 
A single song so true. 


heard 


A song, a single song, so true.”’ 
Good morning, Mr. Mocking Bird. 
**Good morning, sir, to you!”’ 


—_— 


= at 


the Epsilon. I took these injured men on board, and 
I gave each of the boats one of my crew. I 
divided my spare oil, my provisions, and my torpe 
does among them, though we had the greatest possi- 
ble difficulty in those crank vessels in transferring 
them from one to the other. However, by ten o'clock 
it was done, and the two vessels were in condition 
to keep the sea for another ten days. For my part, 
with only two torpedoes left, I headed north up the 
Irish Sea. One of my torpedoes I expended that even- 


also 


ing upon a cattle ship making for Milford Haven. 
Late at night, being abreast of Holyhead, I called 
upon my four northern boats, but without reply. 
Their Marconi range is very limited. About three 


in the afternoon of the next day I had a feeble an- 
swer. It was a great relief to me to find that my 
telegraphic instructions had reached them and that 


they were on their station. tefore evening we all 
assembled in the lee of Sanda Island, in the Mull 
of Kintyre. I felt an admiral indeed when I saw 


Morning, Mr. Mocking Bird 


‘And if I fly about and love 

Beauty as any bird has lief, | dove 

The song of whip-poor-will and 
And thrush,—am I a thief? 


*‘Of course, dear sir, you never 


Aka 
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my five whalebacks all in a row. Panza’s report was 
excellent. They had round by the Pentland 
Firth and reached their cruising ground on the fourth 
day. Already they had destroyed twenty vessels with- 
out any mishap. I ordered the Beta to divide her 
oil and torpedoes among the other three, so that they 
were in good condition to continue their cruise. Then 
the Beta and I headed for home, reaching our base 
upon Sunday, April 25. Off Cape Wrath I picked up 
au paper from a small schooner. ’ 

“Wheat, 84; maize, 60; barley, 62.” What 
battles and bombardments compared to that! 

The whole coast of Norland - ely blockaded 
by cordon within cordon, and every port, even the 
smallest, held by the British. But why should they 
suspect my modest confectioner’s villa more than any 
other of the ten thousand houses that face fhe 
sea? I was glad when I picked up its homely white 
front in my periscope. That 
night I landed and found my 
stores intact. Before morn- 
ing the*Beta reported itself, 
for we had the windows lit 
as a guide. , 

It is not for me to recount 
the messages which I found 
waiting for me at my humble 
headquarters. They shall 
ever remain as the patents 
of nobility of my family. 
Among others was that never- 
to-be-forgotten salutation 
from my King. He desired 
me to present myself at 
Hauptville, but for once I 
took it upon myself to dis- 
obey his commands. It took 
me two days—or rather two 
nights, for we sank ourselves 
during the daylight hours 
to get all our stores on board, 
but my presence was needful 
every minute of the time. On 
the third morning, at four 
o'clock, the Beta and my own 
little flagship were at sea 
once more, bound for our 
original station off the mouth 
of the Thames. 


come 


were 


HAD no time to read our 
| papers while I was refit- 

ting, but I gathered the 
news after we got under way. 
The British occupied all our 
ports, but otherwise we had 
not suffered at all, since we 
have excellent railway com- 
munications with Europe. 
I’rices had altered little, and 
our industries continued as 
before. There was talk of a 
British invasion, but this I 
knew to be absolute nonsense, 
for the British must have 
learned by this time that it 
would be sheer murder to 
send transports full of sol- 
diers to sea in the face of 
submarines. When they have 
a tunnel they can use their 
fine expeditionary force upon 
the Continent, but until then 
it might just as well not ex- 
ist so far as Europe is con- 
My own country, 










cerned. 


therefore, was in good case 
und had nothing to fear. 
Great Britain, however, was 


already feeling my grip upon 
her throat. As in normal 
times four-fifths of her food 
is imported, prices were rising 
by leaps and bounds. The 
supplies in the country were 
beginning to show signs of 
depletion, while litthe was coming in to replace them. 
The insurance at Lloyd’s had risen to a figure which 
made the price of food prohibitive to the mass of the 
people by the time it had reached the market. The 
loaf, which under ordinary circumstances stood at 
fivepence, was already at one and twopence. Beef 
was three shillings and fourpence a pound, and mut- 
ton two shillings and ninepence. Everything else was 
in proportion. The Government had acted with energy 
and offered a big bounty for corn to be planted at 
once. It could only be reaped five months hence, 
however, and long before then, as the papers pointed 
out, half the island would be dead from starvation. 


TRONG appeals had been made to the patriotism 
S of the people, and they were assured that the in- 
trade was temporary, and that 
with a little patience all would be well. But already 
there was a marked rise in the death rate, espe- 
cially among children, (Continued on page 23) 


terference with 
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T WAS in the small, stuffy, back end of the “Essex 
Ten-Cent Store,” Rosenhartz Brothers, proprietors 
on Grand Street, not far from Norfolk; this rear 
part was railed off to discriminate it as “the res- 

taurant”; at one side there was a rickety balcony; on 
this balcony was a piano; at the piano during certain 
hours sat Plexo Makarenka, who most assuredly had 
the artistic temperament and no small degree of turbu- 
lent and fascinating talent. 

Just at this particular time, however, the restaurant 
was receiving small patronage. Plexo Makarenka was 
across the street giving a lesson to the children of the 
delicatessen store. The girls behind the counters were 
only busy chaffing one another, for the customers were 
few. Rosenhartz Brothers, Nathan and Rudolf, sat at 
one of the pine tables, making no pretense of eat- 
ing or drinking. Sam, the third partner, was absent 
in Peekskill, prospecting the ground with a view to 
starting a branch up there. 

Nathan Rosenhartz was saying: “Sam has gone up 
that river on a fool job errand. What are we doing 
with starting up a new venture when we're losing the 
money on this one every day in the week, eh?’ 

“Get him back,’ was Rudolf’s laconic answer. 

“Get back the rain that washed the streets clean 
last week, eh? Sure he can’t make no bargain for a 
place without both of us, but it’s hard for him to be 
wasting the dollars going up there.” 

Rudolf nodded. Then he said slowly: “The other 
store is crowded. I came by just now, presently, and 
the women were packed like genuine American sar- 
dines in there.” He laughed grimly. 


ATHAN nodded back. “Yep. I was by there my- 
N self just now, too. Jammed like it was Christ- 
mas. We're too near to ’em, Rudolf. Ten doors 

only apart. It’s too close.” 

Rudolf lifted his shoulders. “Competition can’t be too 
close; besides, it was Mo’ Shipway & Sons that came 
after us. We ain’t to blame. It was our ground first.” 

“What are we goin’ to do about it, eh?” asked 
Nathan in an even, lowered tone. “Shut up shop?” 

“No.” 

“All right then; the sheriff’ll do it for us. If that 
Moris, our nephew—” 

But Nathan got no further, since his junior broke 
in with an ironical laugh: “Get out. Moris is in love: 
he ain’t any good. Our brother’s son is a dead cipher 
now. Here we were—we bachelors, all three—think- 
ing to fix him up and make him our partner by and 
by, and so forth; and a girl jumps in and there 
you are.” 

“Ah, hush your talk!” exclaimed Nathan Rosen- 
hartz; “he'll forget her maybe, don’t you think?’ 


By George Davies 
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Rudolf shook his head. “No young feller’s forget 
ting the girl that won’t marry him because his folks 
don’t smile her way.” 

“TI ain’t ever seen her even,” Nathan remarked care- 
lessly. 

“Nor I. Sam seen her. 

“Where did he see her?’ Nathan raised his heavy 
eyes to his brother's face in some surprise. 

“At the Greenwich Village Theatre.” 

“She playing there?” 


UDOLF said: “Trying to,” then he Jaughed. 
R' “What did Sam say to her anyhow?’ 
“*No good.’ Sam said she had no first show of 
an idea of putting it over.” 

“Ah, no good! No good! These playhouse peoples! 
Why didn’t he take up with that fine girl over there 
that waits in her papa’s delicatessen?” 

“Who knows that, brother?” was Rudolf’s unbiased 
rejoinder. “Him going out of us here in a rage and 
putting all his cash in a pack and starting peddling 
down on Long Island!” cried Nathan angrily. 

“He said he wasn’t the first one to start millionair 
ing with a pack, and the boy swore by Moses and 
Aaron, too, he’d make his pile and win Cecilia Messner 
all right without any of us or our ten-cent stores 
either!” Rudolf jingled a tin spoon and plate to- 
gether as he spoke. 

“We won't have no ten-cent store pretty soon at all,” 
ejaculated Nathan Rosenhartz. 

“Perhaps Sam’‘ll grip on to a chance in Peekskill 
after all,” Rudolf said testily. 

“Perhaps. Them Shipways are the luck! Some 
times I think it’s because Shipway married and had 
them four sons, eh?” 

“Bosh!” retorted Rudolf Rosenhartz, throwing down 
the tin spoon. 

“Anyhow, no sheriff’ll set foot in here.” The older 
man’s lean hand came down hard on the table. 

“Say now,” the junior responded, “I been going over 
the books. We can come out clean if we stop now.” 

“Now! Not to-day? You don’t mean to-day?” 

“No,” was the impatient response. “Don’t be a fool. 
I mean next week, Friday night. See?’ 

“All right.” The old man sighed. “It’s pretty hard, 
just when we felt so sure of getting on top; so we 
would with the young blood in, but with the young 
blood pouring out on account of a girl—from the West 
Side, too, and a theatre girl, eh? It’s hard.” His 
bearded face sank in his open hands. 

“Yes, it’s hard. She’s so stuck-up, though. If she’d 
have come over here and acted ladylike and so forth, 
I'd have gone in for taking her up, see? But not she. 
Moris said she’d never marry him s’long as he was part- 


" 


nering it with relatives that disapproved of her—so! 


ATHAN Rosenhartz may or may not have heard 
N all this that his younger brother said. Pres- 
ently he raised his head and looked around the 
long narrow store, a dull pathos distorting his wrin- 
kled face. 
“Well, by and by, Monday, I'll give ’em all notice, 
eh? The girls and Makarenka. Pshaw! Pshaw!” 
He got up then and passed his hand across his eyes 


“T thought when we hired Makarenka, with those 


grand eyelashes of his, and that long hair curl, so, on 
his ear, and his music too, that we had ’em sure.” 

“Yes,” Rudolf allowed. “So did I, brother; but 
we ain’t been much better at putting it over, it seems, 
than Moris’s girl. You might as well give Makarenka 
his walking ticket to-night, eh?” 

“No. That ain’t fair. But I guess I'll tell him to 
morrow night.” 

“Yes. That's it. To-morrow night tell him.” 

“Say, it’s tough, now, ain’t it, to get broke up by 
them Shipways and a West Side girl?” 

“It’s rotten,” was Rudolf's reply. “But there’s any- 
ways Sam and Peekskill.” 


“ ‘Peekskill!’ ” repeated Nathan scornfully. “I’d die 


out of the hum and scrabble of Grand Street. Ach! 
don’t talk to me no more. Never. IT'll shut up here, 
but, so help me Lord of us all, I'll open again farther 
down the street, say three blocks or so.” 

“Come on now, here’s some customers. Keep still.” 

“‘Customers!’” echoed Nathan. “They’re spies— 
spies from Shipway’s. I know.” But he smiled gayly 
as he walked forward to meet the supposed enemy. 


tween the two Rosenhartz brothers, say at seven 
o’clock that morning, their nephew, Moris Rose1- 
hartz, stood stretching his neck on the wharf at the 
foot of Grand Street. The ferryboat Fulton was just 


a een five hours earlier than this conversation be 








docking, but although young Rosenhartz, guarding his 
pack, was posted near the wheel, his eager glances were 
turned back toward the city streets. Moris was clearly 
looking for some one—some one who immediately 
alighted from a cross-town car and walked unhesitat- 
ingly straight to him. 

This was Cecilia Messner, the girl to whom Moris’s 
uncles objected. She was quite an unnoticeable girl, 
clad in a brown skirt which clung to her young limbs 
in reckless outline, yellow waist with a brown bow at 
the low-cut throat. A sailor hat, set, it is true, at a 
very deft angle on top of her abundant and remark- 
able red-brown hair. This last, in loops without strag- 
gling ends, was softly blown by the early wind across 
her brow, eyes, and cheeks. The pale face was unpic- 
torial and provoked no description until she spoke. 

Then it was indeed a revelation. 

“Ah! you have then come,” cried the young peddler, 
laying one hand upon the girl’s slim arm and lifting 
his heavy pack with the other, guiding her aboard 
the ferryboat. 

“Sure,” was her answer. “I promised. Do you want 
that I should cross over to Williamsburg with you 
then?” 

Moris nodded as he scanned the cabin for a quiet 
corner, then took her to it, and both sat down. 

“There! it’s fifteen minutes to the good for us 
now, dear.” His warm, large hand found hers, 
and held it fast. 


ECILIA MESSNER smiled, then she said: “Were 

A the uncles pretty mad when they found out you 

really meant what you said and were going ped- 
dling?” she asked. 

“Yes, they were so. Let ’em get over it. I ain’t 
afraid. I'll make good, and if I do, you know, Cecilia, 
you’ve promised to have m@, no matter for them any 
more, eh?” 

Cecilia inclined her head with a strange, shy blush. 

“Say!” exclaimed Moris. “Now look here, I don’t 
want any fooling with that actor fellow while I am 
away; you hear me good?” 

“You mean Leo?” she asked, smiling. 

“T mean just him, Leo Benrimo; he’s always making 
love to you in the shows and I'm getting sick of it, I 
am.” Moris’s hand hurt Cecilia’s then. 

“Nonsense,” the girl whispered close to his ear 
“That’s all in the line of business. We're always cast 
opposite each other: it’s most like teamwork with me 
and Leo.” Again she smiled gently. 

“Don’t care if it’s team or tandem. Don’t like it. 
Gee! won't T be happy when I make a little pile and 
come back and ask you to go out shopping with me to 
Naumann’s and flat hunting, eh, Cecilia?’ 
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Cecilia looked way down at her white shoes; of 
course she wore white shoes. 
“What are you thinking about?’ Moris inquired 


suspiciously as the girl said nothing. 

‘Your uncles,” she replied. “Verhaps I'm standing 
in your light by feeling like I do. If it wasn’t for me, 
you’d stay on at the ten-cent and things would brace 
up and you'd be the young blood and the heir to all 
three of ’em, I suppose, eh, wouldn’t you, now?’ She 
lifted dark, troubled eyes to his. 

“Why, yes, I guess it would be so. But, hold on! 
Cecilia, I'd rather have you have the spirit you’ve got 
than have you like a tame kitten ready to lap from 
any saucer, I would!” 

“Perhaps, I’ve thought, too’ 
tighter in his as she went on), 
me act, they might have felt 
know, acknowledge that my 
alongside of the delicatessen 
all that?” 


’ 


(her fingers snuggled 
“if the uncles had seen 
differently—might, you 
talent was something 
girl’s bookkeeping and 


ORIS looked across the ferryboat and out one of 
M the windows and over the stretch of dancing 

waters as he answered slowly: “Uncle Sam's 
seen you act, dear.” 

“When?” cried the girl excitedly. “What in? 

“Just before he went up to Peekskill a week ago; it 
was a Monday evening, I think, and—” 

“Week before last’s bill was that Fulda comedy, and 
Monday nights we’re never up and steady in our 
parts.” She glanced up at his face in unconscious 
expectation @f quick contradiction and certain praise. 

“That’s so,” Moris allowed. 

“I’m no good in comedy anyhow,” the girl added in 
a vexed tone. 

“That's what I told him,’ Moris Rosenhartz ex- 
claimed zealously, with an attempted smile. 

“Oh!” Cecilia sighed under her breath; then she 
spoke sharply and quite aloud: “Well, now, what did 
your Uncle Sam say about me? Tell me, Moris!” 

“Say, honest, I forget.” He “Come on out 
forward now, we're most across.” 

But Cecilia sat still. 


rose, 


“Come!” he urged, but sitting down again beside 
her. “In about two minutes more we'll be parting. 


darling; peddling down on Long Island for mine, and 
you back to old New York on the boat alone. I wish 
I could kiss you.” 

Cecilia said: “Moris, what did your Uncle Sam say?’ 

The young man answered: “Are you sure you want 
for me to tell you, Cecilia, my dear?” 

“I’m sure,” was the girl’s response. 


ORIS ROSENHARTZ floundered a little; and 
M then he spoke out with unreserved distinctness 
and considerable rancor toward his Uncle Sam. 
“Well, then, dear, he said: ‘That girl of Moris’s that 
I went way over on the West Side to see act has got 
no more notion of putting it over than a fly has of how 
to get out of a dish of molasses.’” The speaker defi- 
antly took the listener’s two hands in both his, and in 
his gray eyes shone as large an admiration as any 
woman could wish for. 

But while it is true that Cecilia saw this and liked 
it, it is equally a fact that she took no apparent cog- 
nizance of it at all, but with lowered lids she made 
this reply: 

“Did he really say that?” 

"Ta." 

Then Cecilia looked up, stood up, and her luminous 
brown flashed with the flash of hinted gold 
somewhere in their depths. 

“Come on,” she remarked, 
taking steps forward, then, 
turning her head to see him 
pick up his pack, “unless 
he said anything more, 
did he?” 

Moris nodded. “Hold on, 
now, Cecilia, it’s too rough. 
I ain’t going to repeat any 
more to you.” 


eyes 





“Yes, you are,” she or- 
dered in a quiet voice. 
again coming to a firm 


standstill. “Go on.” 
“Oh, pshaw! you know 
your power over a fellow 


and you're bound to use it. 
All right then; the old fool 
said: ‘What helpmate can a 


girl like that make you, 
nephew? What good money 
can she beckon into the 


drawer, eh? The old silly.” 
“Did he say that, 4 
Cecilia inquired in a lei- 
surely way now. 
“Yes, he did. I 
you’re satisfied. Oh, 
dear, come along on to the 
plank end and forget it all, 
can’t you?” 
“Send me a picture postal sometimes,” 
aloud at the wheel, her hand on his shoulder. 
“Sure—and here.” He pressed a ferry ticket and a 


too? 


hope 
say, 


asked 


she 
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nickel “You got to! It’s 
luck !” 

She quickly snatched another nickel from her tar- 
nished mesh bag—of course she carried a mesh bag 
and put it in her lover's hand. 

“For luck,” she whispered gayly and watched him 
stamp manfully up the dockway to the street, swinging 
his pack for her to see his strength of arm, then turn- 
ing to get a last glimpse of her waving her hand to him 
from the deck of the Fulton. 


into her palm. only for 


“NECILIA MESSNER got into a trolley that after- 

A hoon and rode over to Grand Street as far as 

Essex. Then she alighted and, setting her sailor 

hat well over her eyes and tying her white lace veil 

(of course she wore a white lace veil) tighter over her 

face so that its large pattern resembled considerable 

tattooing on her cheeks she proceeded to the “Essex 

Ten-Cent Store,” Rosenhartz Brothers, proprietors, and 
sauntered in. 

Makarenka was playing on the piano. Rudolf and 
Nathan were behind the paper screen with the green 
birds on it, and a hole in the topknot of the largest 
bird for them to peep through, casting up their ac- 
counts. There were three customers in, dallying pain- 
fully and with much animated gesticulation over the 
merits and demerits of certain pans and pots. 

No one was in the “restaurant” except the lonesome 
girl, who stood at attention to dip out whatever should 
be demanded. 

Cecilia looked around. 
attention to her. Even 
store detective did not 


No one paid the slightest 
the little Miss who was the 
appear to see her. Cecilia 


ey 
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The escort was on his feet; his weapon was in 
the air; the lady was up; while, in accents of terror 
and supplication, she cried out: ‘‘Don’t, don’t kill him!’’ 
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bought a five-cent powder puff and a five-cent bottle 
of perfume. She took a good deal of time to find her 
dime and more still in rewrapping and retying the 
parcel to suit her own ideas. 

All the while she making a study of Plexo 
Makarenka; that’s why she was so dilatory and why 
she was so particular as to paper and string. 

Plexo Makarenka had instantly appealed to her 
artistic sense by his weirdly angelic personality, for his 
was a face of great purity and sweetness: Romaic, 
romantic, spiritual, demonized by the one dark curl, 
say, eight inches in length, which he had carefully 
cultivated over his left ear; this ringlet hung some- 
times on his cheek, sometimes behind the ear on the 
neck ; it actually dominated the rest of his physique; 
it also now dominated Cecilia Messner. She smiled 
joyfully to herself as she beheld this strange young 
musician playing delectably for the patrons of the 
ten-cent store; playing Rubinstein’s Melody in F. Giv- 
ing no heed to anyone there; not even seeing Cecilia, 
whose rapt eyes absorbed him as a virtuoso absorbs 
the artistic ideal wherever he finds it. 


was 


car and was whisked back to the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theatre in good time for her first cue; it did 
not come until the second act in that week’s play. 

By and by, when the matinée was finished, Cecilia 
did not as usual go home to her tiny room in a neigh- 
boring flat in Cottage Place, but rather shut herself 
in the stage dressing room, then deserted. 

Not half an hour later Rudolf Rosenhartz was stand- 
ing in the almost empty ten-cent store. A few little 
girls hovered at the door and peered in at the gaudily 
fixed-up windows; several women with babies stood 
outside ; these were watching for Makarenka to arrive; 
his hour was nearing, and Plexo Makarenka never 
passed a baby without patting its bald and curious 
little head. Mothers liked this habit of his, so they 
awaited him. He came along, and in his wake a few 
persons addicted to music; one a young rabbi, one a 
girl who estimated herself as a Tetrazzini in embryo. 
These came in. Makarenka began to play. 

One woman sat down in the restaurant and ordered 
a cube of ice cream which she fed to her two children. 
Then Nathan entered pale and slow-gaited. His sad 
glance swept around the empty-looking place. He 
whispered to his brother: 


oF examine however, she went away; got in the 


“I been up the street. Shipway’s is full. They’re 
packing it, and all buying, buying. No one buys here. 
Ach Gott, it’s a path of thorns and thistles.” The old 


man sat down behind the paper screen, his head in 
his hands. 


UDOLF did not reply. He also was, of course, be- 
R hind the paper screen, but with the hopefulness 
of a younger man his eye was applied to the hole 
in the head of the big bird. 
In a moment more he whispered excitedly: “Say, 
look! there’s some style for you now.” 
The old man lifted his eyes, but not his head. 
“Get wp on your feet. Believe me, she’s coming in!” 
Rudolf jogged Nathan’s arm so that the senior rose 
and put his eye, too, to the hole in the big bird’s head. 
She had, in truth, come in. A vivid, arresting per- 
sonage, one to be reckoned with either in the West or 
the East; not now in her native element, one would 
decidedly say, yet by no means 
offering the remotest criticism 
on the present self-sought sur 
roundings. She appeared tall 
and was clad in a gown of 
sweeping black woolen whose 
straight folds did not impede 





her motions, and in their 
swathing merely accentuated 


the lines of a slim and exqui- 
site form. She wore no cloak 
or coat, simply long sleeves to 
the knuckles with frills from 


which shone white hands 
laden with many flashing 
rings: and around her head, 


with its plaits of fine tawny 


hair, there was arranged a 
scarf of black tissue stuff 
worked all over with little 


stars of gilt thread; from this 
her ears peeped, hung with 
dangling jeweled drops. She 
carried a pair of expensive 
gloves and a gold (or gilded) 
mesh bag. She sat down in 
the restaurant beside’ the 
mother and children, to whom. 
however, she paid no sort of 
notice. She ordered ten cents’ 
worth of ice cream and a five- 
cent cake, which was a sumptu- 
ous repast in the eyes of the 
miss who served it; and after 
all, too, she did not eat it. The 
cake, by and by, was restored 
to its glass jar and the ice cream returned to its freezer. 
The personage merely played with the tin spoon and 
the viands, her whole (Continued on page 25) 
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“Unto the Least . 
of These” 


By Seumas Mac Manus 


CH! Och! A-nee-O! Och! Och! A-nee-O! But the 
way is weary and the road is long when all of 
us come to go the last journey, and ‘tis small 

wonder that the best of us should greet and the worst 
of us should groan and the lightest heart grow heavy 
when we set our foot to the lone, lone path. 

But asthore mochree, if any of us—may the good 
God forbid it!—should have on his soul, as he walks 
the weary way, all the sins and cruelties of Lord 
Kildrum, ’tis well he might shiver like the spear 
grass, and the marra in his bones freeze with fright. 

Lord Kildrum in his gran’ carriage, which was 
shinin’ so you could see your likeness in it, and its 
four prancin’ black steeds and its silver harness, his 
driver in livery before and his footmen in livery be- 
hind—every one of them lookin’ as gran’ as the 
Lord himself—and he lookin’ prouder than a prince, 
rolled out of his gates on one of the beautifulest 
September mornin’s that God ever give the worl’, and 
the great big gates clanged behind him and his gran’ 
equipage rolled down the hill road, with the poor 
ragged craitures whom he passed upon the way bow- 
in’ their necks and bendin’ their knees to him—while 
they cursed him deep in their hearts—and he sittin’ 
as straight and stately and gran’ as one of the oaks 
in his own park. He looked over their heads, never 
heedin’ them nor their curtsies any more than if 
they were the dirt under his carriage wheels. And 
sure that’s what they were to him, for under his 
feet he tramped the miserable craitures without a 
thought whenever it so plazed him—and this pleasure 
was often. Never a stop nor halt did he, nor notice 
anything, nor as much as move wan fature of his 
hard, gran’ face, till, in the glen, he seen what at 
first might have been a small bundle of rags, but on 
nearer comin’ showed a chile of ten—no other than 
little, wee, broken-backed Conny O’Hara perched upon 
a rock by the riverside, and fishin’ the Lord’s choicest 
trout stream. And then Kildrum’s countenance dark- 
ened with the storm of rage. He snatched the whip 
from his driver’s hand, and rappin’ a frightsome oath 
out of him, jumped from the carriage and torst little 
crippled Conny. The chile, when he heard the foot 
near by, looked around, and, seein’ the great man in 
the shinin’ goold and silver laced uniform in which 
he was goin’ to a military meetin’, opened his big 
eyes bigger still, and the smile of wonder and pleas- 
ure and admiration that shone out of Conny’s big 
blue eyes put a spell upon Lord Kildrum that instant, 
that instant. And when little Conny, leanin’ over 
upon the rock, said, “Oh, come here, beautiful man, 
and let me touch them goold things on your coat,” 
the great Lord, to the gumfoundin’ of his footmen 
and driver, lettin’ the whip drop from his hand, drew 
to the chile, and let the chile run his fingers all over 
the goold dnd silver lace that adorned him, while he 
looked down with a look in his eyes and a feelin’ in 
his heart that had never been there before—down 
upon the little crippled chile whose crutch, with a 
few broken toys, lay beside him on the rock. 

And the chile, with his big, beautiful blue eyes, 
sniilin’ up at Lord Kildrum such a smile as the Lord 
had before thought was never in all the world, said 
to him: “Beautiful man, won’t you fix me crutch and 
string me beads and mend me nanny goat for me?” He 
showed him his crutch with the head loose, and the 
bull of a burdock leaf of all-colored beads, and, with 
such a pitiful look in his face as hurt the Lord’s heart, 
held up the weeniest, sorriest little wooden goat, tied 
to the end of a string, and three of its legs gone. 

“Daddy has to go off before break o’ day to kill 
himself earnin’ money for the bad Lord in the big 
house to spend, and doesn’t come home till I'm sleep- 
in’ at night, so he can’t fix me crutch or string me 
beads or mend me goat for me.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
POWER O'MALLEY 


The gran’ Lord first strung 
his beads on a goold and. silver 
thread that he actually raveled 
from off his beautiful sleeve, an’ 
cut some branches from the thorn 
tree and wedged the _ cripple’s 
crutch, and fitted new feet to 
his nanny goat—tellin’ little Conny 
stories all the time—while the peo- 
ple, creepin’ past the road on tippy 
toes, were as dumfounded as the 
poker-stiff footmen, and were thrim- 
blin’ for little Conny’s bouldness in 
sittin’ beside Lord Kildrum and 
lookin’ up in his face and smilin’ 
and speakin’ to him as if he was no 
greater than his own daddy! 

“Oh, thanky, oh, thanky!” said 
little Conny, him shinin’ with glad- 
ness and pride when the Lord had 
finished stringin’ his beads and fixin’ 
his crutch and mendin’ his goat, “and 
now I'm goin’ to give you handfuls 
of blaeberries that I was keepin’ 
for no one but daddy and mammy.” 

Off the rock the chile dragged 
himself, and with the beads swing- 
in’ from his neck, with his crutch 
went hirppledy-hirp! hirppledy-hirp ! 
boundin’ over the ground like a 
sparrow and disappearin’ into the 
bushes—and comin’ out soon again, 
and hirppledy-hirp! hirppledy-hirp! like a sparrow, 
back to the rock, where he sat down beside Lord Kil- 
drum, his little ragged cap filled with the blaeberries, 
and, the Lord helpin’ him on to the rock again, both 
of them, one sittin’ on each side of the cap, fell to the 
eatin’ of the blaeberries, and campin’ to see who'd eat 
the most, and chattin’ and laughin’ like they’d been 
cronies for sixty years, Lord Kildrum tellin’ Conny 
that he thought the blaeberries gran’, though they 
were the first he had ate in his life. 

“T’ll be searchin’ all the dens of the blaeberries from 
this time out, and I'll always show them to you, and 
you'll get all you want of them,” says Conny. 

“Thanky, Conny,” says the great Lord, puttin’ a 
shinin’ goold piece in his hand and pattin’ him on the 
yellow head and biddin’ him good-by. 

“Come to see me again soon,” Conny said, “and 
I'll show you all my dens of blaeberries, and I’ll show 
you where all the nice blackthorns that I have marked 
in the wood are growin’, and I’ll teach you how to 
catch the nicest trouts in this pool.” 

“Don’t be afeard, Conny,” said the Lord, smilin’ and 
noddin’ back to him, “I'll be with you soon again.” 
And the driver had barely the power to say “Gwan!” 
to his horses. And the great Lord was with Conny 
again sooner than he thought. 


OR that selfsame evenin’, in the awesome stillness 
F of his own gran’ chamber, Lord Kildrum lay a 

corp, and in his father’s poor hut, that was filled 
with heartbroken wailin’s, little Conny, the cripple, lay 
a corp, too: both of them poisoned with the poison 
berries that Conny mistuk for blaeberries. 

And when the word went like wildfire over the 
country that Lord Kildrum was a dead man, ’twas 
few and light were the prayers and deep the curses 
that greeted the news. And the Widow McGruddy 
fell upon her knees in the middle of the road when 
she heard the joyful tidings, and thanked the God 
who spared herself and her seven little children, for 
Lord Kildrum had promised to turn them out upon 
the roadside to starve and die next Wednesday. 

And when, on the heels of that first word, the next 
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With such a pitiful look as hurt the Lord’s heart, Conny held up the weeniest, 
sorriest little wooden goat, tied to the end of a string, and three of its legs gone 


word swept, like moor fire in August, that wee Conny, 
the cripple, was no more, Och-och-a-nee! you’d think 
the country far and wide was gone disthracted! 

Och! Och! A-nee-O! Och! Och! A-nee-O! But 
the way is weary and the road is long when all of 
us come to go the last journey, and ’tis small wonder 
that the best of us should greet and the worst of us 
should groan and the lightest heart grow heavy when 
we set our foot to the lone, lone path. 


P THE lone, lone path, where no little bush lifts 
U its head and no blade of grass grows green, 

among the rocky wild mountains whose heads go 
through the skies, a big, strong man, bent double with 
awful burdens, was toilin’, toilin’, and the sides of the 
hills were givin’ back in echoes the sighs and sobs of 
him. Up, up he was toilin’, toilin’. And deep, deep he 
was groanin’, groanin’. And sore, sore he was sobbin’, 
sobbin’. For his burdens was many and his burdens 
was great. And when he wanted to lay them down 
he couldn’t drop them, and when he wanted to sit 
he couldn’t sit, and when he wanted for to stand and 
rest a while he found himself dhowen on. 

Och! Och! A-nee-O! Och! Och! A-nee-O! But 
the way is weary and the road is long when all of us 
come to go the last journey, and ’tis small wonder 
that the best of us should greet and the worst of us 
should groan and the lightest heart grow heavy when 
we set our foot to the lone, lone path. 

Kind gentleman, kind gentleman, won’t you wait on 
me, kind gentleman?’ Themanontheroad heard a voice 
behind him, and, under his burdens lookin’ round, saw 
hurryin’ up the road after him on a bit of a crutch, 
hirppledy-hirp! hirppledy-hirp! Conny, the cripple, his 
all-colored beads on a goold and silver string swingin’ 
from his neck, a shinin’ goold piece in his hand, and 
drawin’ afther him a wee wooden goat upon a string. 

“Kind gentleman,” says Conny when he come up, 
“why do you carry all them terrible burdens?” 

“Because I can’t hely it, chile,” says the man. 
“They're the burdens I gave me first life pilin’ up. 
Now I must give me second life to carryin’ them for- 
ever. Weary’s me! Ah! Weary’s me!” says he. 

“Poor fella, poor fella,” says Conny, says he, takin’ 
a gentle hold of his hand with the hand of him that 
didn’t hold the crutch. “Poor fella, me poor, poor 
fella! What is that big burden that’s bendin’ low 
your left shoulder?” 

“Weary’s me,” says the man, “that’s the Widow 
Hanlon’s curse and the curse of her three orphan 
children that I threw upon the road to die seven years 
ago last Christmas Eve. And the shoulder won't 
break and the burden won't go. Weary’s me!” 

“Poor, poor fella,” says Conny, “and what is that 
burden that weighs down the right shoulder of ye?” 

“That’s the terrible prayer of Bartley Donnellan, whose 
last cow I seized for the rent when his childer were dyin’ 
of the faiver. And theshoulder won’t break and the bur- 
den won't go. Weary’s me!” (Continued on page 28) 
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Bealby 


LL day Bealby chafed at the tie and saw the 
security in the tramp’s pocket vanish. They 
lunched on bread and cheese and then the 
tramp had a good sustaining drink of beer 

for both of them and after that they came to a com 
mon where it seemed agreeable to repose. And after 
an due meed of repose in a secluded hollow among 
the gorse the tramp produced a pack of exceedingly 
greasy cards and taught Bealby to play euchre. Ap 
parently the tramp had no distinctive pockets in his 
tail coat: the whole lining was one capacious pocket. 
Various knobs and bulges indicated his cooking tin, 
his feeding tin, a turnip, and other unknown proper- 
ties. <At first they played for love and then they 
played for the balance in the tramp’s pocket. And 
by the time Bealby had learned euchre thorough!) 
that balance belonged to the tramp. But he was 
very generous about it and said they would go on 
sharing just as they had done. And then he became 
confidential. He scratched about in the bagginess of 
his garment and drew out a little dark blade of stuff, 
like a flint implement, regarded it gravely for a mo 
ment and held it out to Bealby. “Guess what this is.” 

Bealby gave it up. 

“Smell it.” 

It smelt very nasty. One familiar smell indeed 
there was with a paradoxical sanitary quality that 
he did not quite identify, but that was a mere basis 
for a complex reek of acquisitions 

“What is it?” said Bealby. 

“Soaplr’ 

“But what's it for?” 

“T thought you'd ask that. 
What's soap usually for?” 

“Washing,” said Bealby, guessing 
wildly. 


, | SHE tramp shook his head. 
“Making a foam,” he cor- 
rected. “That’s what I has 

my fits with. See? I shoves a bit 

in my mouth and down I goes and 

I rolls about. Making a sort of 

moaning sound. Why, I been given 

brandy often—neat brandy. ... It 
isn’t always a cert—nothing’s abso- 
lutely a cert. I've ‘ad some let- 

downs. Once I was bit by a 

nasty. little dog—that brought me 

to pretty quick, and once I ’ad 
an old gentleman go through my 
pockets. ‘Poor chap!’ 

likely ’e’s destitoot; let’s see if ’e’s 

got anything. ...’ I'd got all sorts 

of things I didn’t want ‘im prying 
about. But I didn’t come to sharp 
enough to stop ’im. Got me into 

trouble, that did... . 

“It’s an old lay,” said the tramp, 
“but it’s astonishing ’ow it'll go in 
a quiet village. Sort of amuses ’em. 
Or dropping suddenly in front of 
a bicycle party. Lot of them old 
tricks are the best tricks, and there 
ain’t many of ’em Billy Bridget 
don’t know. That’s where you're 
lucky to ’ave met me, matey. Billy 
Bridget’s a ’ard man to starve. And 
I know the ropes. I know what 
you can do and what you can’t do, 
And I got a feeling for a_police- 
man—same as some people ’ave for 
cats. I’d know if one was ‘idden 
in the room... .” 

He expanded into anecdotes and 
the story of various encounters in 
which he shone. It was amusing 
and it took Bealby on his weak side. 
Wasn’t he the Champion Dodger of 
the Chelsome playground ? 

The tide of talk ebbed. “Well,” 
said the tramp, “time we was up and doing.... 

They went along shady lanes and across an open 
park and they skirted a breezy common from which 
they could see the sea. And among other things that the 
tramp said was this: “Time we began to forage a bit.” 

He turned his large observant nose to the right of 
him and the left. 


HROUGHOUT the afternoon the tramp dis 
coursed upon the rights and wrongs of prop- 
erty, in a way that Bealby found very novel 
and unsettling. The tramp seemed to have his ideas 
about owning and stealing arranged quite differently 
from those of Bealby. Never before had Bealby 
thought it possible to have them arranged in any 
other than the way he knew. But the tramp con- 
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trived to make most possessions seem unrighteous and 
honesty a code devised by those who have for those 
who haven't. “They've just got hold of it,” he said. 
“They want to keep it to themselves. ... Do I look 
as though I'd stole much of anybody’s? It isn’t me 
got ‘old of this land and sticking up my notice boards 
to keep everybody off. It isn’t me spends my days 
and nights scheming ‘ow I can get ‘old of more and 
more of the stuff. ... 

“I don’t envy it ’em,” said the tramp. 
one taste and some another. But when it comes to 
making all this fuss because a chap who isn't a 
schemer ‘elps ‘imself to a miithful—well, it’s Rot... . 

“It’s them makes the rules of the game and nobody 
ever arst me to play it. I don’t blame ‘em, mind 
you. Me and you might very well do the same. But 
brast me if I see where the sense of my keeping the 
rules comes in. This world ought to be a share out, 
Gawd meant it to be a share out. And me and you— 
we been done out of our share. That justifies us.” 

“It isn’t right to steal,” said Bealby. 

“It isn’t right to steal—certainly. It isn’t right 
but it’s universal. Here’s a chap here over this fence, 
ask ‘im where ’e got ‘is land. Stealing! What you 
call stealing, matey, / call restitootion. You ain't 
probably never even ‘eard of socialism.” 

“T’ve ‘eard of socialists right enough. Don’t believe 
in Gawd and ‘aven’t no morality.” 


“Some ’as 
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A very old white man was sitting in a chintz- 
covered armchair, lost, it would seem, in painful 
thought. He had a peculiar, gray, shrunken look. 


“Don’t you believe it. Why!—’arf the socialists 
are parsons. What I’m saying is socialism—practi 
cally. J'm a socialist. I know all abiit socialism. 
There isn’t nothing you can tell me abiit socialism. 
Why !—for three weeks I was one of these here Anti 
Socialist speakers. Paid for it. And I tell you there 
ain’t such a thing as property left; it’s all a bloom- 
ing old pinch. Lords, commons, judges, all of them, 
they’re just a crew of brasted old fences and the 
lawyers getting in the stuff. Then you talk to me of 
stealing! Stealing!” 

The tramp’s contempt and his long intense way of say- 
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ing “stealing” were very unsettling to a sensitive mind. 
They bought some tea and grease in a village shop, 
and the tramp made tea in his o!d tin with great 
dexterity and then they gnawed bread on which two 
ounces of margarine had been generously distributed. 
“Live like fighting cocks, we do,” said the tramp, 
wiping out his simple cuisine with the dragged -out 
end of his shirt sleeve. “And if I’m not very much 
mistaken we'll sleep to-night on a nice bit of hay. .. .” 

But these anticipations were upset by a sudden 
temptation, and instead of starry summer comfort 
the two were destined to spend a night of suffering 
and remorse, 


ae lane lured them off the road, and after 
f some windings led them past a field of wire- 

netted enclosures containing a number of perfect 
and conceited-looking hens close beside a little cottage, 
a vegetable garden, and some new elaborate outhouses. 
It was manifestly a poultry farm, and something 
about it gave the tramp the conviction that it had 
been left, that nobody was at home. 

These realizations are instinctive, they leap to the 
mind. He knew it, and an ambition to know further 
what was in the cottage came with the knowledge. 
But it seemed to him desirable that the work of ex- 
ploration should be done by Bealby. He had thought 
of dogs, and it seemed to him that Bealby might be 
unembarrassed by that idea. So he 
put the thing to Bealby. “Let’s 
have a look round ‘ere,” he said. 
“You go in and see what's abiit. .. 2” 

There was some difference of opin- 
ion. “I don’t ask you to take any- 
thing,” said the tramp. ... “Nobody 
won't catch you. ... I tell you no- 
body won't catch you. ... I tell 
you there ain’t nobody here to catch 
you. ... Just for the fun of seeing 
in. I'll go up by them outhouses. 
And T'll see nobody comes. ‘ 
Ain’t afraid to go up a garden path, 
are you? ... TI tell you, I don’t 
want you to steal. You ain’t 
got much guts to funk a thing like 
that.... I'll be abiit§ too. . 
Thought you'd be the very chap for 
a bit of scouting. ... Well, if you 


ain’t afraid you'd do it. ... Weil. 
why didn’t you say you'd do it at 
the beginning? .. .” 


EALBY went through the hedge 
B and up a grass track between 

poultry runs, made a cautious 
inspection of the outhouses, and 
then approached the cottage. Every- 
thing was still. He thought it more 
plausible to go to the door than peep 
into the window. He rapped. Then, 
after an interval of stillness, he 
lifted the latch, opened the door, 
and peered into the room. It was 
a pleasantly furnished room, and 
before the empty summer fireplace 
a very old white man was sitting 
in a chintz-covered armchair, lost, it 
would seem, in painful thought. He 
had a peculiar, gray, shrunken look, 
his eyes were closed, a bony hand 
with the shiny texture of alabaster 
gripped the chair arm. . There 
was something about him that held 
Bealby qnite still for a moment. 

And this old gentleman behaved 
very oddly. His body seemed to 
crumple into his chair, his hands 
slipped down from the arms, his head 
nodded forward, and his mouth and 
eyes seemed to open together. And 
he made a snoring sound... . 

For a moment Bealby remained rigidly agape and 
then a violent desire to rejoin the tramp carried him 
back through the hen runs... . 

He tried to describe what he had seen. 

“Asleep with his mouth open,” said the tramp. 
“Well, that ain’t anything so wonderful. You got any- 
thing? That's what I want to know. ... Did anyone 
ever see such a boy? ‘Ere I'll gow... 

“You keep a look out here,” said the tramp. 


there, something so strange and alien to Bealby, 
that he could not remain alone in the falling twi- 
light. He followed the cautious advances of the tramp 
toward the house. From the corner by the outhouses 
he saw the tramp go and peer in at the open door. 


Bia there was something about the old man in 
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He remained for 
some time peering, 
his head hidden 
from Bealby. .. . 
Then he went in. 
Bealby had an ex- 
traordinary desire 
that somebody else 
would come. His 
soul cried out for 
help against some 
vaguely apprehended 
terror. And in the 
very moment of his 
wish came its ful- 
fillment. He saw 
advancing up the 
garden path a tall 
woman in a_ blue 
serge dress, hatless, 
and hurrying, and 
earrying a little 
package—it was 
medicine—in her 
hand. And with her came a big black dog. At the 
sight of Bealby the dog came forward barking, and 
Bealby after a moment’s hesitation turned and fled. 


HE dog was quick. But Bealby was quicker. He 
went up the netting of a hen run and gave the 
dog no more than an ineffectual snap at his heels. 

And then dashing from the cottage door came the tramp. 
Under one arm was a brass-bound workbox and in 
the other was a candlestick and some smaller articles. 
He did not instantly grasp the situation of his treed 
companion, he was too anxious to escape the tall 
woman, and then with a yelp of dismay he discovered 
himself between woman and dog. All too late he 
sought to emulate Bealby. The workbox slipped from 
under his arm, the rest of his plunder fell from him; 
for an uneasy moment he was clinging to the side of 
the swaying hen run and then it had caved in and the 
dog had got him. 

The dog bit, desisted and then finding itself con- 
fronted by two men retreated. Bealby and the tramp 
rolled and scrambled over the other side of the col- 
lapsed netting into a parallel track and were half- 
way to the hedge before the dog—but this time in a 
less vehement fashion—resumed his attack. 

He did not close with them again and at the hedge 
he halted altogether and remained hacking the gloam- 
ing with his rage. 

The woman it seemed had gone into the house, leav- 
ing the tramp’s scattered loot upon the field of 
battle. 

“This means mizzle,” said the tramp, leading the 
way at a trot. 

Bealby saw no other course but to follow. 

He had a feeling as though the world had turned 
against him. He did not dare to think what he was 
thinking of the events of these crowded ten minutes. 
He felt he had touched something dreadful; that the 
twilight was full of accusations. ... He feared and 
hated the tramp now, but he perceived something had 
linked them as they had not been linked before. 
Whatever it was they shared it. 


for interminable hours. At last when they 

were worn out and footsore, they crept through 
a gate and found an uncomfortable cowering place 
in the corner of a field. 

As they went they talked but little, but the tramp 
kept up a constant muttering to himself. He was 
troubled by the thought of hydrophobia. “I know I'll 
‘ave it,” he said, “I know I'll get it.” 

‘Bealby after a time ceased to listen to his com- 
panion. His mind was preoccupied. He could think 
of nothing but that very white man in the chair, and 
the strange manner of his movement. “Was ’e awake 
when you saw ‘im?’ he asked at last. 

“Awake—-who?” 

“That old man.” 

For a moment or so the tramp said nothing. “’E 
he said at last. 


to fled through the night; it seemed to Bealby 


wasn’t awake, you young silly,” 

“But—wasn’t he?” 

“Why !—don’t you know! ’E’d croaked—popped off 
the ’ooks—very moment you saw ‘im.” 

For a moment Bealby’s voice failed him. 

Then he said quite faintly: “You mean—he’d— 
Was dead?” 

“Didn’t you know!” said the tramp. 


hh 


a kid you are! 


“Gaw! What 


N THAT manner it was Bealby first saw a dead man. 
I Never before had he seen anyone dead. After that 
for all the night the old white man pursued him 
with strange, slowly opening eyes, and a head on one 
side and his mouth suddenly and absurdly agape... . 
All night long that white figure presided over seas 
of dark dismay. It seemed always to be there, and 
yet Bealby thought of a score of other painful things. 
For the first time in his life he asked himself: “Where 
am I going? What am I drifting to?’ The world be- 
neath the old man’s dominance was a world of prisons. 
Bealby believed he was a burglar and behind the 
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‘* What is it?’’ said Bealby. “Soap!".... 
‘*That’s what I has my fits with. See? I shoves 
a bit in my mouth and down I goes and I rolls about’’ 


darkness imagined the outraged law already seeking 
him. And the terrors of his associate reinforced his own. 

He tried to think what he should do in the morn- 
ing. He dreaded the dawn profoundly. But he could 
not collect his thoughts because of the tramp’s inces- 
sant lapses into grumbling lamentation. Bealby knew 
he had to get away from the tramp, but now he was 
too weary and alarmed to think of running away as a 
possible expedient. And besides there was the matter 
of his money. And beyond the range of the tramp’s 
voice there were darknesses which to-night at least 
might hold inconceivable forms of lurking evil. But 
could henotappealtothelawtosavehim? Repent? Was 
there not something called turning King’s evidence? 


The moon was no comfort that night. Across it 
there passed with incredible slowness a number of 
jagged little black clouds, blacker than any clouds 


Bealby had ever seen before. 
palls, lined with snowy fur. 
them. And one at last most 
and opened a mouth... . 


They were like velvet 
There was no end to 
horribly gaped slowly 


T INTERVALS there would be uncomfértable 
A movements and the voice of the tramp came out 
of the darkness beside Bealby lamenting his ap- 
proaching fate and discoursing—sometimes with vio- 
lent expressions—on watchdogs. 

“I know I shall ‘ave ‘idrophobia,” said the tramp. 
“T’ve always ‘ad a disposition to ’idrophobia. Always 
a dread of water—and now it’s got me. 

“Think of it!—keeping a beast to set at a ’uman 
being. Where’s the brotherhood of it? Where’s the 
law and the humanity? Getting a animal to set at a 
brother man. And a poisoned animal, a animal with 
death in his teeth. And a ’orrible death too. Where’s 
the sense and brotherhood? 

“Gaw! when I felt ‘is 
triisers 

“Dogs oughtn’t to be allowed. They’re a noosance 
in the towns and a danger in the country. They 
oughtn’t to be allowed anywhere—not till every 
blessed ’uman being ’as got three square meals a day. 
Then, if you like, keep a dog. And see ’e’s a clean dog. ... 

“Gaw! if I'd been a bit quicker up that ’en roost—! 

“T ought to ’ave landed ’im a kick. 

“It’s a man’s duty to ’urt a dog. When ’e sees a 
dog ’e ought to ’urt ’im. It’s a natural ’atred. If dogs 
were what they ought to be, if dogs understood ’ow 
they’re situated, there wouldn’t be a dog go for a 
man ever. 

“And if one did they’d shoot ’im... . 

“After this if ever I get a chance to land a dog a 
oner with a stone I'll land ’im one. I been too sorft 
with dogs... .” 

Toward dawn Bealby slept uneasily, to be awakened 
by the loud snorting curiosity of three lively young 
horses. He sat up in a blinding sunshine and saw 
the tramp looking very filthy and contorted, sleeping 
with his mouth wide open and an expression of dis- 
may and despair on his face. 





teeth coming through my 


ing while the tramp was engaged in artificial 
epilepsy. 

“T feel like fits this morning,” said the tramp. “I 

could do it well. I want a bit of human kindness 


ies os took his chance to steal away next morn- 
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again. After that 
brasted dog. 

“IT expect soon I'll 
‘ave the foam all 
right withiit any 
soap.” 

They marked down 
a little cottage be- 
fore which a benevo- 
lent - looking specta- 
cled old gentleman in 
a large straw hat and 
a thin alpaca jacket 
was engaged in 
budding roses. Then 
they retired to pre- 
pare. The tramp 
handed over to 
Bealby various com- 
promising posses- 
sions, which might 
embarrass an af- 
flicted person under 
the searching hands 
of charity. There was for example the piece of soap 
after he had taken sufficient for his immediate needs, 
there was ninepence in money, there were the pack of 
cards with which they had played euchre, a key or so 
and some wires, much assorted string, three tins, a 
large piece of bread, the end of a composite candle, a 
box of sulphur matches, list slippers, a pair of gloves, 
a clasp knife, sundry gray rags. They all seemed to 
have the distinctive flavor of the tramp... . 


“If you do a bunk with these,” said the tramp. “By 
Gawd—” 

He drew his finger across his throat. 

(King’s Evidence ) 

Bealby .from a safe distance watched the begin- 


nings of the fit and it impressed him as a thoroughly 
nasty kind of fit. He saw the elderly gentleman hurry 
out of the cottage and stand for a moment looking 
over his little green garden gate, surveying the suf- 
ferings of the tramp with an expression of intense 
yet discreet commiseration. Then suddenly he was 
struck by an idea, he darted in among his rose bushes 
and reappeared with a big watering can and an enor 
mous syringe. Still keeping the gate between himself 
and the sufferer he loaded his syringe very carefully 
and deliberately. ... 


EALBY would have liked to have seen more but 

he felt his moment had come. Another instant 

and it might be gone again. Very softly he 
dropped from the gate on which he was sitting and 
made off like a running partridge along the hedge of 
the field. 

Just for a moment did he halt—at a strange sharp 
yelp that came from the direction of the little cottage. 
Then his purpose of flight resumed its control of him. 

He would strike across country for two or three 
miles, then make for the nearest police station and 
give himself up. (Loud voices. Was that the tramp 
murdering the benevolent old gentleman in the straw 
hat or was it the benevolent old gentleman in the 
straw hat murdering the tramp? No time to question. 
Onward, Onward!) The tramp’s cans rattled in his 


pocket. He drew one out, hesitated a moment and 
flung it away and then sent its two companions 


after it. ... 

He found his police station upon the road between 
Someport and Crayminster, a little peaceful rural sta- 
tion, a mere sunny cottage with a blue and white label 
and a notice board covered with belated bills about 
the stealing of pheasants’ eggs. And another bill— 

It was headed MISSING and the next most con- 
spicuous words were £5 Reward and the next 
ARTHUR BEALBY. 

He was fascinated. So swift, so terribly swift is 
the law. Already they knew of his burglary, of his 
callous participation in the robbing of a dead man. 
Already the sleuths were upon his trail. So surely 
did his conscience strike to this conclusion that even 
the carelessly worded offer of a reward that followed 
his description conveyed no different intimation to 
his mind. “To whomsoever will bring him back to 
Lady Laxton at Shonts near Chelsmore,” so it ran. 

“And out of pocket expenses.” 

. 

A even as Bealby read this terrible document, 
the door of the police station opened and a very 
big pink young policeman came out and stood 

regarding the world in a friendly, self-approving 

manner. He had innocent, happy, blue eyes; thus 
far he had had much to do with order and little with 
crime; and his rosebud mouth would have fallen open, 
had not discipline already closed it and set upon it the 

beginnings of a resolute expression that accorded ill 

with the rest of his open freshness. And when he had 

surveyed the sky and the distant hills and the little 
rosebushes that occupied the leisure of the force, his 
eyes fell upon Bealby.... 

Indecision has ruined more men than wickedness. 
And when one has slept rough and eaten nothing and 
one is conscious of a marred unclean appearance, it 
is hard to face one’s situations. What Bealby had 
intended to do was to go (Concluded on page 34) 
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COMMENT ON CONGRESS 


ONGRESS, during the latter part 

of the summer, is not an encour- 

aging spectacle. At a time when 
every business man and most of the pri- 
vate citizens of the country were hard hit 
by a foreign war, and when everyone was 
anxiously readjusting himself to the con- 
ditions threatening us—at this very time 
it was difficult to keep enough Congress- 
men in Washington to attend to the public 
business. There were periods when more 
than half the members were away attend 
ing to their own reelection. For example, 
on Saturday, August 1, 1914, with Congress 
in session and practically all Europe be- 
coming involved in war, it was not possible 
to consider emergency legislation because 
the Lower House could not get a quorum 
together. Some one not long ago ventured 
the assertion that not half the members 
of Congress understand the antitrust 
measures which they have passed. The 
proportion may or may not be accurate. 
But this belief indicates the common feel- 
ing of observers about the Lower House 
of Congress just at this time. Inefficiency 
in the Lower House shows itself in obvi- 
ous ways. The boys’ bathing beach in 
Washington had to be closed because the 
end of the fiscal vear arrived before Con- 
gress had got around to renewing the 
appropriations for this year. In any pri- 
vate business such an episode would be 
a scandal. 

The Senate, of course, is another matter. 
They have stayed in Washington during 
the hot weather with an earnest intention 
to attend to the public business. The Sen- 
ate debates on the antitrust measures have 
been entirely informing and creditable. 


The People Don’t Know 


HERE is nothing so hopeless to an 

observer of Congress as the lack of 
public information about it. There is lit- 
erally no periodical in the United States 
which even attempts to give an account 
of the work of the Government at Wash- 
ington. In London the “Times” and one 
or two other daily papers give daily prac- 
tically a complete stenographic report of 
the work of Parliament, and this is read 
each morning by some hundreds of thou- 
sands of the people of England. With us 
Congress does not meet in our largest city. 
For the New York newspapers to print 
an equally complete account of the work 
of Congress would involve prohibitive tele- 
graph tolls. The same is true of every 
other large citv. Washington is a city of 
only about three hundred thousand, of 
whom about a half are colored. It has 
not enough population to justify the daily 
papers of that city in printing an extended 
account of the work of Congress for local 
consumption only. The result is that daily 
papers throughout the 


of postmasters, local river improvements, 
and the like. There ix no weekly paper 
which even attempts to record as much 
as one one-hundredth of the important 
activities of Congress and the Government. 
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The above photograph of Congressman Charles G. Ed- 
wards of Savannah, Ga., was printed in his own 
campaign booklet, which he circulates among his con- 

stituents. Another picture of himself has this description: 
“CONGRESSMAN EDWARDS'S FIGHTING FACE 

This shows Congressman Edwards as he appeared when 
he made the fight against the Alaskan Railroad Bill” 





To anyone who watches Congress closely, 
this is all very hopeless. The Congressional 
Record is, of course, a stenographic re- 
port of the debates and acts of Congress. 
If it stopped there, probably it might 
serve as a basis of information to the 
pubiic. But it is cumbered with speeches 
that never were delivered, newspaper clip- 
pings, partisan documents. As it stands, 
probably not a thousand people through- 
out the country read the official Record 





During the present fall, the entire 
membership of the 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
and the following 
SENATORS 
come up for reelection (some other 
Senators whose terms expire have 
already been defeated.) 
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FLETCHER ROOT STEPHENSON 
Florida New York Wisconsin 
GALLINGER SHERMAN STONE 
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with any regularity. It is a book of ref.- 
erence rather than one to be read. 
Buncombe 
HE curse of Congress is cheapness, 
inefficiency, buncombe, devotion to 
private and local interests, indifference 
to the general public good of the nation. 








The intellectual average of the Lower 
House—and of the Senate also—has be- 
come low. The quality of the average 


Congressman is well illustrated by a book- 
let used as a campaign document by the 
one whose picture is on this page. He is 
Congressman Charles Gordon Edwards of 
Savannah, Ga. He is serving his eighth 
year in Congress. As Congressmen go, he 
is not the poorest specimen. The picture 
that appears on this page, with the flam- 
boyant words which he puts under it, is 
only one of the four pictures of himself 
which he puts in the booklet. One is 
entitled “Edwards, the Man Who Made 
It Possible’; another, “Congressman 
Edwards, Pleading for Harmony.” Some 
of the things he says about himself, in 
order to get himself reelected, are not cal- 
culated to make an American proud of 
Congress. He says: “It is in humble 
obedience to this duty which I feel I owe 
to the people of the First Congressional 
District of Georgia” that he is running 
for reelection. Bunk! Heiss running be- 
cause he wants the office and the pay! 
There is this promise in the metaphor of 
pork and pie: “There will be no ‘second 
table’ for any county so far as I am con- 
cerned.” Mark this appeal to sectional 
prejudice: “Has advocated and favors fair 
pensions for worthy Confederate veterans 
and their widows.” But on another page: 
“Opposed Union pensions by his vote and 
by a speech on the floor of the House.” 
There are pages and pages of his record 
in getting pie: 

Introduced in 
war-claim bills. 

Secured a public building site for Statesboro. 

Secured a public site for Waynesboro. 

Has helped to distribute latest and most im- 
proved cotton and other seed. 

Has furnished nearly every rural school of 
the district with a large United States wall 
map, in order that the greatest good from these 
valuable maps would result to the greatest 
possible number, instead of sending them to the 
“favored few.” 


the past dozens of Southern 


And so on ad infinitum. He calls him- 
self “The PLOWBOY of TATNALL,” 
and says of his opponent: “He can’t OUT- 
COUNTRY the PLOWBOY.” Finally, he 
enumerates as one of the reasons for re- 
election that: 

He delivered a speech urging that the motto, 
“In God We Trust,” be restored to the coins from 
which it was stricken under the Republican 
Administration. The motto was restored. 

Do the people of Georgia really swal- 

low this sort of thing? 





country, quite naturally, 
expect their Washington 
correspondents and their 
expensive telegraph bills 
to give them primarily 
that kind of Washington 
news which is of local in- 
terest—the appointment 





Session of the present Congress. 


COLLIER’S WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
901 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


is prepared to give the record of the VOTES of any ONE Senator or ONE 
Representative on every schedule of the Payne and Underwood Tariff 
Laws, on Labor, Pensions, Workmen’s Compensation, Immigration, In- 
terstate Shipment of Intoxicants and other important legislation, be- 
ginning with the Sixty-first Congress, up to and including the first 
This service is entirely without charge 


Unhappily, it is neces- 
sary to admit that this 
sort of cheap and shal- 
low demagoguery is 
more common among the 
Democratic 

men from the 
than elsewhere. 


Congress- 
South 
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The Best-Laid Plans 


HERE IS A FAINTLY AMUSING IRONY in the situation 

in which an editor finds himself. Having devoted the sum- 

mer issues of his periodical more than commonly to enter- 
iainment, he looks forward and makes plans for resuming politics 
and other serious matters at the beginning of September. But just 
how much interest will Americans take in their own polities this fall? 
And what direction will that interest take? What is likely to be 
the trend of the Congressional elections in November? What effect 
does a war have on neutral thought? Does it tend toward reaction 
or liberalism? Of course, if it goes far enough, war is likely to re. 
sult—not here, of course, but in Europe—in a kind of general chaos 
in which the weak find themselves at the merey of the strong. That 
develops a tendency for the weak to seek patrons and leaders, to de- 
pend on them and confer power on them. But that is in Europe. If 
reaction comes there, will it infect America also? Quite apart from 
the European war, it was already apparent that there were in Amer- 
ica the strong beginnings of a swing toward reaction, a fatigue with 
tumult, a tendency to shut the ears to the din of agitation, a grow- 
ing distaste for the harsher and noisier leaders of reform, a toler- 
ance, almost a sympathy, for their victims. The sharp defeat of 
Bristow was significant. But the tumult and the shouting have had 
their effect. Some things are crystallized, never to change. If the 
people look with almost friendly tolerance on CANNoN’s efforts to come 
back from Danville, it is largely because they know his power for evil is 
gone. The vote that Foraker got and that Penrose will get is founded 
somewhat on the same spirit—a spirit which would express itself in 
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contemporary American as: “Oh, let ’im up; he’s all bloody! 
Bailey 
HE PAPERS even say that Baiey is going to try to come back 
from Texas. If he does, our interest in his campaign won’t be 
wholly hostile. He is against most of the things in government that we 
are for, but we know his quality. For such harm as we think he ever did, 
his teeth are pulled. Standard Oil will never retain him again. All that 
sort of thing is completely in the past of American politics. Intellec- 
tually, Bartey is needed. In intelligence, in education and experience, 
in knowledge of the philosophy of government, in personal force, he is 
incomparably the superior of the man who now holds his seat, or any 
of the Senators who came in as flotsam on the reform wave. Indeed, 
when Baitey was in the Senate he was always among the first five 
strong men. In any Senate that we can foresee he would probably 
be among the first ten. The reform of the Senate which came with 
their direct election, and the agitation of the past few years, resulted, 
of course, in a higher ideal of the responsiveness of the public servant 
to the public will, but equally clearly it resulted in a distinct intellec- 
tual deterioration. What is needed now in the Senate is intelligence, 
and devotion to conviction—any sort of conviction—and courage and 
force. We wish Baitey well. In reality he is an incorrigible ro- 
manticist. He is like an overgrown boy who has been reading Sir 
Water Scorr and dramatizes himself as IvannHozr, Guy MANNERING, 
or Ricuarp Casur-pe-Lion. We heard a story about Bat.ey last 
wipter: Congressman Nee ey of Kansas, discussing a bill on the floor, 
with an attentive mind upon the rural Kansas ear, spoke of the 
ex-Senator from Texas as “smeared with the smell of Standard Oil.” 
(The figure of speech is the Congressman’s, not ours.) Bartey heard 
the quotation and wrote a letter to Congressman Nee_ey demanding 
personal satisfaction, which he sent through the hand of a friendly 
public man. Nee.ey paid no attention to the incident until he received 
a second visit from the intermediary with a demand for an answer, 
and was given the idea that Senator BatLey wanted action and satis- 
faction of the old-fashioned sort. Thereupon Neevey, taking the posi- 
tion that custom accorded him the choice of weapons, suggested that 
each combatant should have a three-foot length of bologna sausage, 
the combatants to stand twenty feet apart, and heave. We have been 
told this story under circumstances which urge us to believe it. If by 
any chance it is not wholly true, we hope the Texas ex-Senator won't call 
us to account for it. It makes us understand him more clearly and 
like him better. We think it will have the same effect with the public. 


Good Reading 
UR GUESS is that, however much interest there may be in 
domestic politics this fall, descriptions, well written, of what is 
going on in Europe will be the form of literature most acceptable 
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in America the coming months. The American writers already there 
for Couiiier’s include Arruur Ruut, Witt Irwin, GeLerr Bure@gss, 
Henry Beacu Neepuam, and StaNLey WAsupuRN. Probably the descrip- 
tions by these men, written from our home viewpoint, will be the most 
eagerly read ; but in permanent value they will not excel the work of Sir 
AntHuR Conan Doyte, H. G. Wes, and the other English writers. 


The Great American Fraud 


be THE MIDST OF WAR’S ALARUMS pause to consider the fact 
that the Oxyfakers have sued Co.uier’s for $250,000 damages. 
When we reflect upon the aggregate millions of dollars which divers 
patent-medicine concerns have named as the amounts we have dam- 
aged them, we are almost impressed by ourselves. 


Looking Away Ahead 


HE LYNCHBURG (VA.) “ADVANCE”—owned, incidentally, 

by a Democratic Congressman, Carrer GLass, who voted for 
a high protective tariff on lumber—says that CoLuier’s will be sup- 
porting Rooseve.tt for President in 1916. Prophecy, brother, is a 
pastime more entertaining than seriously valuable. If we are to 
spend a few minutes in that amusement, our guess is that the next 
President may be much nearer the standpat type than Rooseve.t is. 
But we don’t stand very strongly on that guess. We can’t remember a 
time when the future of politics in this country was so difficult to pre- 
dict. There was a forecast in the Chicago “Tribune” some weeks ago. 
The “Tribune” is saying, not what it hopes, but what it fears: 





Undoubtedly the once repudiated chiefs of the Republican party have new 
confidence and are animated by revived hope. They believe that there is to be 
a reaction against Democratic administration and legislation, and that this reac- 
tion will be impatient, unreasoning, and probably violent. 

It may be impatient in that the impulse will urge an attack upon all social 
reform theories, and thus also unreasoning. It may be that public opinion, pro- 
voked and exasperated, will not discriminate, but will turn toward the old mas- 
ters of political affairs as to men who did not disturb business, did not disturb 
conditions of employment, and who, whatever else they might do, did not inter- 
rupt the orderly processes of the nation’s affairs. 

There is unquestionably a danger that for the time being there will be a loss 
of ground in a number of highly important political movements which have little 
or nothing to do with the responsibility of the Democratic administration. 

CANNON, PENROSE, MCKINLEY, BARNES, etc., etc., are confident that this revul- 
sion will be to their benefit, and they are astute observers. It therefore becomes 
more important than ever that there should be renewed opposition to them. 

Unless the voters be blinded by their own impatience they will not permit their 
distrust and disapproval of the Democratic administration to be turned to the 
advantage of the men who made the establishment of a Democratic administra- 
tion inevitable by the disregard of the expressed will of the Republican voters. 


If our Virginia brother can find any comfort in this, he’s welcome. 


Of the Same Opinion Still , 


O MR. CHARLES W. LAMBORN, lawyer, of Chicago, and some 

hundreds of others: No, we have not changed our mind about 
the President’s Mexican policy, nor admit that events have proved 
us wrong. But we can think of a whole lot of things which it ‘is 
less profitable to keep quiet about just now. 


A Woman Who Died Recently 


IX CANNOT let the untimely death of Mrs. Wooprow WiLson 

pass by without reiterating that it is a national misfortune. She 
was one of those who know this world for what it really is: a camping 
ground of the human soul, a place of beginnings. Her eyes saw through 
our shows of rank and property and power to the everlasting brother- 
hood in which we all stand beforeGop. If success came because of duty 
well done she was glad, but no sudden elevation could disturb with 
pride the steadfastness of her gentle spirit. Hér friends thought of her 
habitually as one in whose integrity and loyalty their souls might rest. 
She believed implicitly in the good in others and they were nobler be- 
cause she did so. To those busied in the noise and strife of our poli- 
tics at Washington, wherein men’s hearts grow hard and their souls 
dusty, her presence must have been like cool water to one in fever. 
Such an influence heals and strengthens like the sunlight itself— 
no one can guess the power it has. It is a blessing to the nation, 
for men in high office do not live of themselves, they lean on those 
near and dear to them. It is by love, after all, that we conquer our 
days, and this was Mrs. Wi.son’s gift. And is this the end? When 
such a spirit leaves us, kindly and free, loving sunshine and friend- 
ship, making life itself more dear, shall we not say that all is well? 
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For Efficiency 


i OTAL ABSTINENCE from alcoholic stimulants,” runs a cable 

dispatch from London, “will be strictly observed during Sir 
Ernest SHACKLETON’s trip across the South Polar continent. He and 
his men propose to work long hours, including eight hours’ marching 
every day, but for stimulants they will rely on nothing stronger than 
tea or cocoa.” This is not the freak of an enthusiast, but a common- 
sense decision, based upon the facts concerning alcohol. For maximum 
efficiency, the explorer cuts out the booze. The question is: Shall the 
rest of us be equally efficient in shouldering a share of the worid’s work? 


Is This Best? 
RE WE, after all, doing the right thing with respect to our large 
units of industry? For ourselves we confess to a feeble-minded 
indecision. When we talk with Lovis Branpgeis or read his books we 
think he is right. When we read the admirable book of Cuarves R. 
Van Hisz, president of the University of Wisconsin, we think the en- 
couraging of big units—with regulation—is best. In reading the deci- 
sion of the court in the International Harvester case we cannot help 
feeling that no one of the judges had any enthusiasm for what they 
considered it necessary, under the law as it stands, to do, nor believed 
in the law they enforced. Judge Hook stated: 

It may be, as is said, that there is a growing recognition of the need of great 
concentrated resources for trade and commerce, even though secured by a combi- 
nation of independent competing concerns. But that is not the Sherman Act, and 
a statute must be taken by the courts as a true estimate of the preponderance of 
public opinion which calls for legislative expression. It is not for the courts to 
question whether that opinion was rightly weighed or interpreted, whether it is 
wise or unwise, or whether it has since changed. 

Later on Judge Hook was still more obvious in letting out the idea 
that he himself did not believe in what the law compelled him to: 

It is but just, however, to say and make it plain that in the main the business 
conduct of the company toward its competitors and the public has been honorable, 
clean, and fair. Some petty dishonesties were tracked in at the start, mostly by 
subordinates who had been in the service of the old companies, but they were 
soon gotten rid of. In this connection it should also be said that specific charges 
of misconduct were made in the Government's petition which found no warrant 
whatever in the proof. They were of such a character and there was so much of 
them, apparently without foundation, that the case is exceptional in that particular. 
The court said that “in general their treatment of their smaller competi- 
tors has been fair and just.” Also, it was specifically pointed out that the 
amount of property turned into the combination was greater than the 
umount of securities issued, which means that there was no overcapi- 
talization. The statute under which the judges found it necessary to 
dissolve in this case is even now being made more drastic by Congress. 
This exactly at a moment when we are under a necessity, universally 
recognized, for cooperation; to enable us to defend ourselves against 
the conditions created by foreign war. Does this represent, in Judge 
Hook’s words, “the preponderance of public opinion”? Is it not a fair 
question for debate whether this is not a step backward in civilization? 


How About This? 
HE FOLLOWING WORDS were written by the present writer 
in CoLuLier’s over five years ago: 

Those who fight consolidation in this era start with a large handi. 

cap. Why not accept it and regulate it? In convenience, in economy, 
in profits, everyone admits the benefits of consolidation. The essen- 
tial ground for complaint is that too many of these benefits now 
go to the consolidators. 
These words were printed in Couuier’s for January 16, 1909. That 
was some years before the Progressive party was dreamed of. We 
are free to admit our minds have gone round the compass on this sub- 
ject several times since then, but the words read well to-day. 


The Curse of Small Business 

HE ATTENTION of those who believe that big business is neces- 

sarily bad and that small units are preferable in the interest of 
the community is invited to a report recently made to the London 
(England) County Council on London’s electricity supply. 
Merz & McLellan, a famous engineering firm which has built enor- 
mous plants at Newcastle and elsewhere, find that England’s greatest 
city is now served by sixty-five companies which operate seventy gen- 
erating stations using thirty-one different systems of generation, eight 
different frequencies, twenty-one different distributing voltages, and 
fifty methods of charging the consumer for what he gets. The waste 
and vexation caused by this confusion must be incalculable. This 
planless piecemeal policy has now come to the end of its rope. The 
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engineers propose to arrange for an ultimate supply from one huge 
generating station and to retire the bric-d-brac as fast as possible. The 
trouble is that for the next fifteen vears the savings thus effected 
must be spent in retiring the dead capital already invested, so that 
the consumer will reap no immediate gain. London is far. off, but 
the example is a huge one and easily understood. The difficulty with 
small-scale business is that it thwarts the future. Business must be 
regulated, responsive to the public interest and the general conscience. 
but it must first of all be adequate or it is a-failure. Any service fit for 
our modern communities must be a service of foresight and leadership. 


War Costs 
oe WHO PREDICT A RUINED EUROPE after the war 
must remember that this depends partly upon whether or not 
the present struggle settles the armament question. Europe now 
spends over one thousand million dollars per annum on the war 
business. If part or all of this can be saved it will go far in the 
work of restoration. Furthermore, war is a tremendous inspirer of 
energy, as France proved after 1870 and as we proved after the 
Civil War. Science and industry will go forward even faster when 
freed of some of the burden of the military fanatics. Our civiliza- 
tion is not to be overturned. 


Much Obliged, Cynthia 
ie CINCINNATI the “Post” has a woman star reporter, CyNTHIA 
Grey. One day recently the managing editor told her to think 
up a new stunt. She came around to Co L.ier’s local office and got 
a job as agent. From her experiences, as reported in the “Post,” we 
find the first person she called on was ex-Congressman NICHOLAS 
LonewortH. She found Mr. Loncworru “all dressed up in a new 
blue suit—gazing out on the Kentucky hills.” (We know what he 
was thinking about.) Nick subscribed for two years and paid $5 cash. 
Two vears will take us beyond the next National Convention. If the 
ex-Congressman will read us steadily he may be able to solve the doubt 
that tears his soul, whether to be Progressive or Republican would best 
promote his personal political fortunes. Wavrer Knicut “did not care 
for the policy of the publication and told me so frankly at once.” We 
don’t know Water. Has he any distillery connections? Anyhow, if 
all the persons who don’t like the policy of CoLLier’s were assembled 
on a ten-acre lot, and would then take a look at one another, we think 
Water would quickly get out of the company he would find himself in. 


Fatherhood and Motherhood 


S°" E ONE ought to call the attention of the critics of the modern 
feminist movement to the fact that our civilization believes in 
children being born into families. A family consists of a recognized 
father, a mother, and a child or several children. Every form of 
legal and social pressure has been exerted for centuries to make this 
the only accepted mode for carrying on the race. Its success is evi- 
dent in the fact that the legitimate children are vastly more numer- 
ous than the illegitimate—i. e., those born outside the family relation. 
In spite of all this we are hearing a great deal nowadays about women 
“shirking motherhood,” “refusing motherhood,” or “escaping the duty 
of motherhood,” as if a child were a sort of solitary indulgence on 
the part of the woman concerned. Anyone who knows the facts of 
modern life knows that there are practically always two people re- 
sponsible for the childless family—a man and a woman. If any blame 
is to be assessed, it must be put on both of them. The version which 
blames the woman only is no more modern than the third chapter of 
Genesis. If we are to do any clear thinking on this important sub- 
ject, it is time we began to discuss the phenomenon of men “shirk- 
ing fatherhood,” “refusing fatherhood,” and “escaping the duty of 
fatherhood.” This correction is true not only with respect to the 
institution of marriage, but also with respect to the economic basis 
of family life. The modern development of means of diversion and 
indulgence has affected men as well as women. Successful men 
are quite as apt to be absorbed in business and pleasure as women 
are in society and pleasure. They avoid and neglect the family with 
the same selfish facility. Both have made the same tragic mistake 
of preferring the transient to the durable satisfactions of life. It is 
doubtful if any women’s college has as bad a record from the stand- 
point of perpetuating the race as has Harvard. Our country will 
not escape race suicide by talking as if it were sex suicide. The 
problem is to impress the ideal of family life upon people who have 
been so educated and trained as to be centered wholly on themselves. 
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‘In Mizzoura’’ 


Three Mississippi River Towns 


Chapter VIII — Abroad at Home—<American 


Ramblings, Observations, and Adventures 


By Julian Street 


F BLACK SLAVES are no longer bought 
and sold there; if the river trade has 
dwindled ; if the railroad and the fac- 
tory have come, bringing a larger popu- 

lation with them; if the town now has a 
hundred-thousand-dollar city hall, a country 
club, and “fifty-six passenger trains daily,” it 
is, at all events, a pleasure to record the fact 
that Hannibal, Mo., retains to-day that look 
of soft and shambling picturesqueness suit- 
able to an old river town, and essential to 
the “St. Petersburg” of fiction—the per- 
petual dwelling place of those immortal 
boys, Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 

Should this characterization of the town 
fail to meet with the approval of the Hanni- 
bal Commercial Club, I regret it, for I honor 
the Commercial Club because of its action 
toward the preservation of a thing so un- 
commercial as the boyhood home of Mark 
Twain. But, after all, the club must re- 
member that, in its creditable effort to build 
up a newer and finer Hannibal, a Hannibal 
of brick and granite, it is running counter 
to the sentimental interests of innumerable 
persons who, though most of them have 
never seen the old town and never will, yet 
think of it as given to them by Mark Twain. 
with a peculiar tenderness, as though it 
were a Tom Sawyer or Huck Finn among 
the cities—a ragged, happy boy of a town, 
which ought never, never to grow up. . 

There is no more charming way of presery- \w 
ing the memory of an artist than through 
the preservation of the house in which he 
lived, and that is especially true where the 
artist is a literary man and where the house 
has figured in his writings. What memorial 
to Thomas Bailey Aldrich, for example, could equal 
the one in Portsmouth, N. H., where the house in 
which the “Bad Boy” of the “Diary” used to live is 
preserved, even to the furniture and the bedroom wall 
paper mentioned in the book? And what monuments 
to Washington Irving could touch quite the note that 
is touched by that old house in Tarrytown, N. Y., or 
that other old house in Irving Place, in the City of 
New York, where the Authors’ League of America now 
has its headquarters? 

With the exception of Stratford-on-Avon, I do not 
know of a community so completely dominated by 
the memory of a great man of letters as is the city 
of Hannibal by the memory of Mark Twain. There 
is, indeed, a curious resemblance to be traced between 
the -two towns. I don’t mean a physical resemblance, 
for no places could be less alike than the garden town 
where Shakespeare lived in England and the pathetic 
wooden village of the early West in which nine years 
of Mark Twain’s boyhood were spent. The resem- 
blance is only in the majestic shadows cast over them 
by their great men. 

Thus, the hotel in Stratford is called The Shake- 
speare Hotel, while that in Hannibal is The Mark 


Twain. Stratford has the house in which Shake- 
speare was born; Hannibal the house in which 
Mark Twain lived—the house of Tcm Sawyer. Strat- 


ford has the cottage of Anne Hathaway; Hannibal 
that of “Becky Thatcher.” And Hannibal has, fur- 
thermore, one possession which lovers of the delightful 
Becky will hope may long be spared to it—it pos- 
sesses, in the person of Mrs. Laura Hawkins Frazer, 
who is now matron of the Home for the Friendless, 
the original of Becky. 


If They Meet They Smile 

T IS said that a memorial tablet, intended to mark 

the birthplace of Fugene Field in St. Louis, was 

placed, not only upon the wrong house, but upon 
a house in the wrong street. Mark Twain unveiled 
the tablet; one can fancy the spirits of these two 
Missouri literary men meeting somewhere and smiling 
together over that. But if the shade of Mark Twain 
should undertake to chaff that of the poet upon the 
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We came upon the ‘‘Mark Twain House.’’... To 
think that, wretched as this place was, the Clemens family were 


forced to leave it for a time because they were too poor to live there! 


fact that mortals had erred as to the location of his 
birthplace, the shade of Field would not be able to 
retort in kind, for—thanks partly to the fact that 
Mark Twain was known for a genius while he was 
yet alive, and partly to the indefatigable labors of 
his biographer, Albert Bigelow Paine—a vast fund 
of accurate information covering the life of the great 
Missourian, from the time of his birth in the little 
hamlet of Florida, Mo., to his death in Reading, Conn., 
has been preserved. No; if the shade of Field should 
wish to return the jest, it would probably call the hu- 
morist’s attention to a certain memorial tablet in the 
Mark Twain house in Hannibal. But of that presently. 


What Is Left of Mark Twain in Hannibal 


HAVE said that the Commercial Club honored 
I Mark Twain’s memory. That is true. But the 

Commercial Club would not be a Commercial Club 
if it did not also wish the visitor to take into con- 
sideration certain other matters. In effect it says to 
him: “Yes, indeed, Mark Twain spent the most im- 
portant part of his boyhood here. But we wish you 
to understand that Hannibal is a busy, growing town. 
We have the cheapest electric power in the Mississippi 
Valley. We offer free factory sites. We—” 

“Yes,” you say, “but where is the Mark Twain 
house?” 

“Oh—” says Hannibal, catching its breath. “Go 
right on up Main to Hili Street; you'll find it just 
around the corner. Anyone will point it out to you. 
There’s a bronze tablet in the wall. But put this 
little pamphlet in your pocket. It tells all about our 
city. You can read it at your leisure.” 

You take the pamphlet and move along up Main 
Street. And if there is a sympathetic native with 
you he will stop you at the corner of Main and Bird— 
they call it Wildcat Corner—and point out a little 
wooden shanty adjoining a near-by alley, where, it is 
said, Mark Twain’s father, John Marshall Clemens, 
had his office when he was Justice of the Peace— 
the same office in which Samuel Clemens in his boy- 
hood saw the corpse lying on the floor, by moonlight, 
as recounted in “The Innocents Abroad.” 

It was at Wildcat Corner, too, that the boys con- 
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ducted that famous piece of high finance: 
trading off the green watermelon, which 
they had stolen, for a ripe one, on the alle- 
gation that the former had been purchased. 
Also near the corner stands the building 
in which Joseph Ament had the office of his 
newspaper, the “Missouri Courrier,” where 
young Sam Clemens first went to work as 
an apprentice, doing errands and learning 
to set type; and there are many other old 
buildings having some bearing on the his- 
tory of the Clemens family, including one at 
the corner of Main and Hill Streets, in the 
upper story of which the family lived for 
a time, a building somewhat after the 
Greek pattern so prevalent throughout the 
South in the early days. Once, when he 
revisited Hannibal after he had become fa- 
mous, Mark Twain stopped before that 
building and told Mr. George A. Mahan 
that he remembered when it was erected, 
and that at the time the fluted columns on 
the front of it constituted his idea of reck- 
less extravagance—that, indeed, the osten- 
tation of them startled the whole town. 





Concerning a Certain Memorial Tablet 


, / SURNING into Bird Street and passing 
the old Pavey Hotel, we came upon 
the “Mark Twain House,” a _ tiny 

little box of a cottage, its sagging front so 

taken up with five windows and a door that 
there is barely room for the little bronze 
plaque which marks the place. At one 
side is an alley running back to the house 
of Huckleberry Finn, on the next street 

(Huck, as Paine tells us, was really a boy 

named Tom Blankenship), and in that alley 

stood the historic fence which young Sam Clemens 
cajoled the other boys into whitewashing for him, as 
related in “Tom Sawyer.” 

Inside the house there is little to be seen. It is 
occupied now by a custodian who sells post cards, 
and has but few Mark Twain souvenirs to show— 
some photographs and autographs; nothing of im- 
portance. But, despite that, I got a real sensation 
as I stood in the little parlor, hardly larger than 
a good-sized closet, and realized that in that miser- % 
able shanty grew up the wild, barefoot boy who hase 
since been called “the greatest Missourian” and 
“America’s greatest literary man,” and that in and 
about that place he gathered the impressions and 
had the adventures which.at the time he himself 
never dreamed would be made by him into books— 
much less books that would be known as classics. 

In the front room of the cottage a memorial 
tablet is to be seen. It is a curious thing. At the 
top is the following inscription : 


” 


THIS BUILDING PRESENTED TO THE 
CITY OF HANNIBAL, 
MAY 7, 1912, 
BY 
MR. AND MRS. GEORGE A. MAHAN 
AS A MEMORIAL TO 
MARK TWAIN 


Beneath the legend is a portrait bust of the author 
in bas relief. At the bottom of the tablet is another 
inscription. From across the room I saw that it was 
set off in quotation marks, and assuming, of course, 
that it was some particularly suitable extract from 
the works of the most quotable of all Americans, 
I stepped across and read it. This is what it said: 

“MARK TWAIN’S LIFE TEACHES THAT 
POVERTY IS AN INCENTIVE RATHER 
THAN A BAR: AND THAT ANY BOY, 
HOWEVER HUMBLE HIS’ BIRTH AND 
SURROUNDINGS, MAY BY HONESTY AND 
INDUSTRY ACCOMPLISH GREAT THINGS.” 
(;EORGE A. MAHAN, 

That inscription made me think of many things. 

It made me think of Napoleon’s inscription on the 
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statue of Henri IV, and of Judge Thatcher’s talk with 
Tom Sawyer, in the Sunday school, and of Mr. Wal- 
ters, the Sunday-school superintendent, in the 
book, and of certain moral lessons drawn by Andrew 
Carnegie. And not the least thing of which it made 
me think was the mischievous, shiftless, troublesome, 
sandy-haired young who hated and 
Sunday school and yet became the more than honest, 
more than industrious man, commemorated here. 


The World That Opened from a Back Yard 


I’ I did not feel the inspiration of that place while 


same 


rascal school 


considering the tablet, the back yard gave me real 

delight. There were the old outhouses, the old 
back stair, the old back fence, and the little window 
looking down on them—the window of Tom Sawyer, be- 
neath which, in the gloaming, Huckleberry Finn made 
catealls to summon forth his fellow buccaneer. And here, 
below the window, was the place where Pamela Clemens, 
Sam’s sister, the original of “Cousin Mary” in “Tom 
Sawyer,” had her candy pull on that evening when a 
boy, in his undershirt, came tumbling from above. 

And to think that, wretched as this place was, the 
Clemens family were forced to leave it for a time 
because they were too poor to live there! Of a cer- 
tainty, Mark Twain’s early life was as squalid as 
his later life was rich. However, it was always 
colorful—he saw to that, straight through from the 
barefoot days to those of the white suits, the Oxford 
gown, and the European courts. 

Not far back of the house rises the “Cardiff Hill” 
of the stories; in reality, Holliday’s Hill, so called 
because long ago there lived up at the top old Mrs. 
Holliday, who burned a lamp in her window every 
night as a mark for river pilots to run by. It was 
down that hill that the boys rolled the stones which 
startled churchgoers, and that final, enormous rock 
which, by a fortunate freak of chance, hurdled a 
negro and his wagon instead of striking and destroy- 
ing them. Ah, how rich in racy memories are those 


streets! Somewhere among them, in that part of 
town which has come to be called “Mark Twain- 


ville,” is the very spot, unmarked and unknown, where 
young Sam Clemens picked up a scrap of newspaper 
upon which was printed a portion of the tale of 
Joan of Arc—a scrap of paper which, Paine 
gave him his first literary stimulus. And somewhere 
else, not far from the house, is the place where Orion 
Clemens, Sam’s elder brother, ran the ill-starred news- 
paper on which Sam worked, setting type and doing 
his first writing. It was, indeed, in Orion’s paper 
that Sam’s famous verse, “To Mary in Hannibal,” 
was published—the title condensed, because of the 


says, 


narrow column, to read: “To Mary in H-—1.” 

Along the crest of the bluffs, overlooking the river, 
the city of Hannibal has made for itself a charm- 
ing park, and at the highest point in this park there 
is to be unveiled, in a short time, a statue of Samuel 
position, 


Langhorne Clemens, which, from its will 
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command a view of many leagues of mile-wide Mis- 
sissippi. It is peculiarly fitting that the memorial 
should be stationed in that place. Mark Twain loved 
the river. Even though it almost “got” him in his 
boyhood (he had “nine narrow escapes from drown- 
ing”) he adored it; later, when his youthful ambi 
tion to become a river pilot was attained, he still 
adored it; and finally he wrote his love of it into 
that masterpiece, “Life on the Mississippi,” of which 
Arnold Bennett has said: “I would sacrifice for it the 
entire works of Thackeray and George Eliot.” 

Looking up the river from the where the 
statue will be placed, may see Turtle Island, 
where the boys used to go and feast on turtle’s eggs 
rowing there in that boat which they so “honestly 
and industriously” stole and painted red, that its 
former proprietor might not recognize it. Below is 
Glascox Island, where Nigger Jim hid. Glascox Island 
is often called Tom Sawyer’s Island, or Mark Twain’s 
Island, now. Not far below the island is the “scar 
on the hillside’ which marks the famous cave. 

“For Sam Clemens,” says Paine in his biography, “the 
cave had a fascination that never faded. Other locali- 
ties and diversions might pall, but any mention of the 
cave found him always eager and ready for the three- 
mile walk or pull that brought them to the mystic door.” 

I suggested to my companion that, for the sake 
of sentiment, we, too, approach the cave by rowing 
down the river. And, having suggested this plan, 
I offered to take upon myself the heaviest responsi- 
connected with the undertaking—that of pilot- 


spot 


one 







inggthe boat in these unfamiliar waters. All I re- 
q <1 of him was the mere manual act of working the 
ot To my amazement he refused. I fear that he 


only lacks sentiment, but that he is becoming lazy. 
We drove out to the cave in a Ford ear. 


Do You Remember This Cave? 
O YOU remember when Tom Sawyer took the 
D boys to the cave at night, in “Huckleberry Finn”? 
“We went to a clump of bushes,” says Huck, 
“and Tom made everybody swear to keep the secret, 
and then showed them a hole in the hill, right in the 
thickest part of the bushes. Then we lit candles and 
crawled in on our hands and knees. We went about 
two hundred yards, and then the cave opened up. 
Tom poked about among the passages, and pretty soon 
ducked under a wall where you wouldn’t ’a’ noticed 
there was a hole. We went along a narrow place 
and got into a kind of room, all damp and sweaty and 
cold, and there we stopped. Tom ‘Now we'll 
start this band of robbers and call it Tom Sawyer’s 
Gang. Everybody that wants to join has got to take 
an oath and write his name in blood.’ ” 

That is the sort of cave it is-—-a wonderful, mys- 
terious place, black as India ink; a maze of passage- 
ways and vaulted rooms, eaten by the waters of long 
ago through the limestone cliffs; a seemingly endless 
cavern full of stalactites and stalagmites, looking like 
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great conical masses of candle grease; a damp, oppres- 
sive labyrinth of eerie rock formations, to kindle the 
most bloodeurdling imaginings 


Adventuring in the Dark 
S WE moved in, away from the daylight, illumi- 
nating our way, feebly, with such matches as we 
happened to have with us, and with newspaper 


torches, the man who had driven us out there told us 
about the cave. 


“They ain’t no one ever explored it,” he said. 
“"S too big. Why, they’s a lake in here—quite a 


big lake, with fish in it. And they’s an arm of the 
cave that goes away down underneath the river. They 
say they’s wells, too—holes with no bottoms to ’em. 
I’rob’ly that’s where them people went to that’s got 
lost in the cave.” 

“Have people gotten lost in here?’ I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” he said cheerfully. “They say there’s 
some that’s gone in and never come out agin. She’s 
quite a cave.” 

I began to walk more gingerly into the blackness. 

“IT suppose,” I said. to him presently, “there are 
toads and snakes and such things here?’ 

He hastened to set my mind at rest on that. 

“Oh, Lord bless you, yes!” he declared. “Bats, too.” 

“And I suppose some of those holes you speak of 
are full of snakes?” 

“Most likely.” His voice reverberated in the dark- 
“But I can’t be sure. Nobody that’s ever been 
in them holes has lived to tell the tale.” 

iy this time we had reached a point at which no 
glimmer of light from the mouth of the cave was 
visible. We were feeling our way along, running our 
hands over the damp rocks and putting our feet be- 
fore us with the utmost caution. I knew, of course, that 
it would add a good deal to my story if one of our 
party fell into a hole and was never again heard from, 
but the more I thought about it the more advisable 
it seemed to me that I should not be that one. I had 
an engagement for dinner that evening, and besides. 
if I fell in, who would write the story? Certainly 
the driver of the auto-hack, for all his good will, 
could hardly do it justice; whereas, if he fell in 
I could at a pinch drive the little Ford back to the city. 

I dropped behind. But when I did that he stopped. 

“T just stopped for breath,” I said. “You can keep 
on and I'll follow in a minute.” 

“No,” he said, “I'll wait for you. 
Besides, I don’t want you to get lost in here. 


A Tragedy That Didn’t Happen 


T THIS juncture my companion, who had moved 
A a little way off gave a frightful yell, which 
echoed horribly through the cavern. 

I could not see him. I did not know what was 
the matter. Never mind! My one thought was of 
him. Perhaps he had been attacked by a_ wildcat 
or a serpent. Well, he (Continued on page 31) 


ness, 


I’m out of breath, 


too, 





Never outside of Brittany and Normandy have I seen roads so full of animals as in Pike County, Missouri. 


against the invasion of the motor car. 


Cows and pigs and chickens and dogs were there to protest, by various antics, 
Dogs hurled themsclves as though to suicide; chickens extended themselves in shrieking dives across our course; pigs arose from the luxurious mud 
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A Parallel of Men and Dogs in 
the Great European Slaughter 
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A FIRST glance it may seem that there was a bit of irony 
in placing these photographs together on a page, but the 
story the pictures tell is more pathetic than ironical. Above 
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are seen some of France’s most highly trained cavalrymen, who | 
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represent the flower of the big army fighting side by side with 
the British and the Belgians along the 200-mile slaughter line 
from Belfort to Liege. The Russians at the left are some of 
the million who are in the same great struggle, but who are 
fighting along another war front at the northeast. Below are 
some dogs of war, but not in the old sense. These animals are 
used by ambulance corps when picking up the injured. The 
dogs are the true noncombatants. Even their masters go armed, 
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A regiment of Russian infantry on the march to the firing line 
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The canine ambulance division of the French army, made up of regulation ambulance corps and specially trained dogs. The dogs carry messages between 
their masters on the battlefield and drugs to the wounded. They are fleet of foot and can run many errands that would endanger the lives of men 
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The Mowing Down of the Gallant Uhlans 


HE men in the photograph above In Germany the word “Uhlan” is 

were a part of the three regiments applied to the cavalry in general. It 
of German Uhlans who were practically originated in eastern Europe, where it 
annihilated while making a gallant charge is used to describe light cavalry only. 
against the Belgians during the early 


fighting at Liege, when General von Em- A ystrian Artillerie d’Elite 


mich started to cross Belgium in his ZG 
campaign toward Paris. Whether the HE artillerymen in the circle are 7 
German general knew that these regi- among the best in Austria’s army Z 


ments were going to be cut to pieces, and They compare favorably with the French 
merely took the slaughter of the men as and German artillery, and are consid- 
a matter of course, is problematical.« He ered equal to the Russians, their most 
is accused by the partisans of Germany’s dangerous foes at the present stage of the 
enemies of having underestimated the great European war. The Austrians 
strength of the Belgians. Von Emmich’s missed an opportunity to inspire con- 
success later in pushing his men past the fidence in their fighting ability when 
Liege fortifications is not convincing proof they failed to crush Servia in the first 
that he anticipated strong resistance. The few days of their war with that litt!e 
loss of a few thousand men during the kingdom. Austria is seriously hampered 
battle of Liege is like the plucking of a by a division of her own forces. The 
blade of grass in a large pasture field, Austrian army proper is quite distinct 
when we consider the fact that Germany from the Hungarian army. And there is 
and Austria have three million men in a confusion of tongues used by Francis 
arms and their enemies—Russia, France Joseph’s different regiments. Besides, 
England, Belgium, and Servia—are rep- less than half of the Dual Empire’s popu- 
resented in the field by a much larger lation is of German origin, and naturally 
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number, but the story of the desperate its soldiers cannot be counted on to be Vt, ae 
charge of the Uhlans will go down in his as loyal in the field as if they were “iy a WZ 
: : %, . ZZ La 
tory as a fine example of German courage. welded together by strong racial ties. “oaaaaiie 
Ylllldbébélll UMM] WM@]TTC|@@#@— elltéttééb || CVMMTMHHMMMMMMbtbtb tbh 44 : 
ft = - vo AMM! Cagngada Comes to the Aid 


ee ——— of the Motherland 


HE Canadians are a peace-loving peo- 

ple, and they could have kept out of 
the European war as easily as the United 
States is keeping out of it, but when Brit- 
ain, the Motherland, went to war they de- 
cided to go with her. No sooner had the 
news reached them that England was going 
to fight than the Canadian military authori- 
ties began to mobilize an expeditionary 
force of 22,250 men and to prepare for the 
enrollment of volunteers from their own 
citizenry and from the large numbers of 
Frenchmen, Russians, Belgians, and Ser- 
vians in Canada and in the United States. 
And one of the first things the Ottawa 
Government did was to take precautions 
to prevent the crippling of their rail and 
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Z water transportation facilities by Germans 
Z or Austrians in the Dominion. Troops 
Z g were stationed at a large number of places 
Z Z to guard against the dynamiting of rail- 
Z L roads, bridges, and canal locks. The men 
Z G in the photograph at the left are guarding 
Z the Welland Canal, which connects Lake 
j Ontario with Lake Erie. The St. Law- 
Z : Y, rence River, the Bay of Fundy, and the 
Z Z Straits of Juan de Fuca at Victoria are well 
it _—" a = : G pretected by mines and long-range guns. 

Vdd lULdlllllddldlldddldddldddddddddiiiiiddddddddldd J No attack on either coast is contemplated. 














Velvet Joe 


The Genial Kentucky Philosopher has a 
message for the readers of Collier's Weekly 


6g HOUN’ DAWG'’S happiest 

when he’s chasin’ a rabbit ‘cause 
then he ain't got time to worry about 
his fleas. 


“A man is happiest when he’s 
chasin’ a ideal, an’ the business that 
keeps its ideal always on the jump is 
the business that will grow. 


“That's how Liggett & Myers got 
to be the biggest tobacco manufac- 
turer in the world—by chasin’ a ideal 


like this: 


““*Whatever brand appears under 
our name must be the finest that can 
be pul out for the money.’ 


“VELVET is one of Liggett & 
Myers ideals. 


“Nature must have started out to 
make a ideal pipe smoke when she 
made Kentucky's Burley. 


“Whar nature leaves off on Burley, 
work on VELVET begins—cultiva- 
tin’, an’ pickin’ an’ choosin’, to get the 
best an’ richest leaves. 


“Then comes the curin’ that lasts 
mo’ than two years an’ puts that fine, 
mellow, aged-in-the-wood smoothness 
into VELVET, The Smoothest Smok- 
ing | obacco. 


“Mild, slow-burnin’ VELVET will 
make yo’ pipe all that a pipe ought 
to be—a friend in need and a friend . 


indeed.” aptiet Spe 





10c Tins 
One Pound Glass Humidors 


5c Bags 


Loge Myere Tobacco Cx 
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Pickups of Sport 


The Sisyphusian Cinch 


N° one has ever accused the 
late Mr. Sisyphus of having 
obtained any sugar-coated assign- 
ment. His task, as we remember 
it, wa§ to roll a bowlder up the 
hill, and then, just as it reached 
the top, to stand by and watch it 
careen to the abyss again. 

The drab monotony of this epi- 


sode must have gotten. on his 
nerves. But in the end we doubt 
if his assignment was quite as 
rasping as John J. MecGraw’s. The 
Giant leader has been predominating 
all summer in a battle for his fourth 


consecutive flag. If he succeeds, it will 
be a wonderful managerial achievement. 
But, after all, to what main purpose? 
Merely to drive his legion once more in 
October against an attack led by Collins 
and Baker and a defense led by Bender 
and Plank. Year by year McGraw 
pushes his club to the crest of the hill 
where with greater glory in sight they 
are met by Mackian bats and the volleyed 
cunning of two renowned arms, right and 
left. The Giants this season have fought 
with admirable courage, but have lacked 
the steady power of other years. The 
Mackmen are about the same as ever, or, 
if anything, a trifle more so. The Giants 
have in their favor only the uncertainty 
of the national game. We sometimes 
wonder if Mr. Sisyphus were around and 
had the choice between pushing a rock 
to the top of the hill or pushing a ball 
club up within reach of Athletic bats, 
whether he would make the shift? For 
there is always the outside chance, in 
his original"job, of getting that bowlder 
over with one more shove. 


The Immutables 


World maps, they say, will soon be chang- 
ing, 
Where nations rise as others fall; 
Vew dreams and hopes will soon be rang- 
ing 
Above the warring bugles’ call: 
But when new drifting hordes are mingled 
By vanished thrones from Russ to Rome, 
We'll still read: “Eddie Collins singled 
And Baker's triple drove him home.” 


The tumult and the shouting rises, 
As Kipling almost said before; 

Old systems fade and new surprises 
Are furnished in bewildering store; 
But when the German dream’s untroubled 
Or France holds Alsace to her breast, 
We'll still read: “Eddie Collins doubled 
And Baker’s wallop did the rest.” 


Another Call to Arms 


HE European war, in all its mad 

savagery, had just broken. There 
was in the air, borne from overseas, the 
crash of cannon, the roll of drums, and 
the clamorous echo of conflict. 

And then suddeniy, above all this, there 
came another thundering note of strife. 
Coach Fielding H. Yost of Michigan was 
summoning his clan to early September 
mobilization. Europe might be rent with 
strife, but on a certain late October date 
in the Harvard Stadium there was an- 
other martial program to be faced. And 
this meant more to the Michigan Man- 
darin than all the wars that were or 
will be. 

Michigan faces an almost hopeless task, 
and no one knows it better than Yost. 
Harvard returns nine-elevenths of a 
matchless machine—and among. these 
nine are Brickley and Mahan. Yost 
isn’t bothering about the attacking power 
of his back field with the brilliant Maul- 
betch added to Hughitt and Galt. 3ut 
he must find a new protecting wall from 
tackle to tackle—-both as a guard 
against Harvard's offense and a protec- 
tion for his own. Hughitt and Galt at 
quarter and half are proved entries of 
merit. And Maulbetch gives promise of 
Hestonian glory. Sut unless Yost can 
build in four weeks 
a line powerful 
enough to check 
Harvard’s attack 
and keep Brickley 
out of constant 
range he will be up 
against a day of 
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Michigan will come with speed 
and courage—-but she is likely to come 
minus Harvard's additional advantage of 
power and experience. 

The Michigan defense will be assailed 
from two points—by Brickley through the 


trouble. 


air and by Mahan on the ground. For- 
tunately for the Wolvering sthere is no 
waterway to guard agains§., Yost must 
be able to develop a line attack that 
will call in Harvard's secotfJary defense 
before he can introduce } open game. 
And to do this he must build up a charg- 
ing line. Which may prove to be a 
miracle even beyond the genius of Hurry- 
up Yost, who will turn the trick if said 
trick is to be turned. 


How to Pitch 


Shoot all the stuff, both lean and fat, 
Your pitching arm may have to yield; 
Until Ty Cobb comes up to bat 
Then whirl and throw to center field. 


Old Stuff 


FEW days ago we ran the 

ghost of old Doc Homer, the well- 
known (among five or six) sport historian 
of ancient Greece. 

“Say ” he said in well-modulated ring- 
wlardner accents, “can you slip me a 
coupon to this next World Series?” 

“Sure,” we answered, remembering 
that the fellow once had some talent, 


across 


even if we never cared a lot for his stuff. 








“Who,” asked the ancient bard, “will 
probably work the opening game?” 

“It will probably be Matty against 
Plank,” we replied. 

“Then never mind the ticket,” he came 
back with a poorly suppressed yawn. “I 
saw enough of those two guys in a World 
Series when I was sporting editor of the 
“Grecian Bugle” 4,000 years ago. [ll 
drop around about 1960 when there’s 
some new stuff on the program.” 


Nailing a Rumor 


W* are in a position to deny the 
rumor that Mr. Fielding H. Yost 
of Michigan will commit suicide in case 
Mr. C. E. Brickley of Harvard decides 
to enlist in the Belgian army. Mr. Yost 
himself says the rumor is entirely un- 
founded. 


Men or Machines ? 


At this stage of the proceedings the 
Athletics have again salted down 
the victory in their circuit and have 
proved that they stand alone. 

They are waiting now with loaded guns 


and bayonets fixed for their fourth 
World Series. By all the laws of the 
inelastic dope they should win again. 


But it might be remembered that as great 
a machine as the old Cubs were, they 
were not above defeat in one short series. 
In their four World Series wars they 
were beaten by both the White Sox and 
the Athletics against two vic- 
tories over the Tigers. 

On the other paw, not even 
the Cubs were as relentless 
a machine as the Mackian 
line-up has shown itself to 
be. The Mackmen, in four 
post-season games against 
National League clubs, have 
won sixteen and lost five. If 





baseball is as uncertain as they say 
it is, they are now about due to 
slip back the other way. But it 
begins to look as if Mack’s club is 
the certain exception that proves 
the rule of uncertainty. We have 
a queer, weird season in sport. A 
season of many shifts and upsets. 
But Mr. MeGillicuddy has left us 
one ancient landmark to work with. 


Meeting the Game’s Break 


OR those in this festive game 
of Existence who may feel op- 
pressed by the ravages of war we recom- 
mend Mr. R. W. Emerson’s “Self-Reli- 
ance” and “Compensation.” 

The answer is that Trouble, if faced 
with the proper courage, can bring more 
lasting contentment to the soul than any 
peace or prosperity. Also it proves again 
that for those content to plug on through 
the shadows, the sunlight is not only 
just beyond, but that it is waiting with 
a radiance undreamed of by those who 
have known nothing else but the light. 

But this can only come to those will- 
ing to take the break of the game as it 
comes without caving in at the first on- 
slaught of old Doe Trouble. It is a 
great little idea to entertain—that of 
feeling that after all there may be more 
fun in a good hard fight than in secur- 
ing the rewards of an easy battle. 


Driving Back War 


HE mailed flipper of carnage may 

have left quite a dent in the jubilee 
of sport—to mix ’em up a bit—but it 
failed to suppress any thrill when Mau- 
rice McLoughlin met Norman Brookes in 
the second match for the Davis Cup. The 
battle to death between two millions faded 
out for the spectators before the battle 
for glory between two. Brookes brought 
with him all the brilliancy and steadi- 
ness of his great game, but he found that 
the red-topped Californian to brilliancy 
and stamina had added _ steadiness— 
and had come from those “among the 
first three’ to stand upon the pinnacle 
alone. 

McLoughlin in the past had known two 
defeats from Brookes, but when one man 
is standing still and the other is coming 
forward, it is only a question of time be- 
fore even the master workman is passed. 


. Under the Sun 


HERE is nothing new, they whisper, 
under the sun. How, then, would 
you label the case of the Boston Braves? 
Here is a ball club loaded down with 
the tradition of defeat and disaster. 
Late in June it was an almost hopeless 
tailender. It entered August not only 
in the first division, but making a bold 
challenge for the top with a fair show 
of arriving. 
If there is a parallel to the Braves’ 
ascent in all balldom we would cherish 
an immediate reply. 


The Lone Survivor 


I saw him in the car to-day 
Where headlines glimmered, black and 
large; 
And yet he read upon his way 
No story of a Uhlan charge. 


But skipping swiftly, page by page, 
I saw him settle with a sigh 
Beyond this battle-bowered age 
Where something dearer caught his eye. 


One of the old guard, from afar 
No cabled bait found him a fish; 
It took more than a world-wide war 
To drive him from his cherished dish. 


Above the battle’s vibrant roar, 


Beyond mad Europe's gory science, 
His eager eye still sought the score, 
The dope on Mackmen, Braves, and 
Giants. 
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HO are the most con- 
spicuous newspaper edi- 
tors before the country to- 
day? Watterson of the old 
school, and Brisbane and Keeley of the 
new. When we have named them we 
must stop to think of some more. Pres- 
ently we think of Harvey and Hapgood, 
and Lorimer and Sullivan. But they are 
not newspaper editors. They are weekly 
and monthly editors. Is there any sig- 
nificance in that? Why do we turf so 
quickly to periodical journalism to find 
notable personality? Is the American 
newspaper no longer hospitable to person- 
ality? Why, with so many newspapers, 
do we produce noteworthy newspaper men 
in numbers so astonishingly small? 
H. M. Nimmo, Detroit Saturday Night. 
(From an address before the National 
Editorial Association at Houston, Tex.) 


VERNON, TEX. 


I have been reading CoLLter’s since 
Mr. Wilson’s inauguration and have 
found it to be indeed friendly to the 


present Administration. .. . 

I am progressive enough to agree with 
you on the subjects of Government con- 
trol of public resources and woman 
suffrage. J. R. Cocke. 

+ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I am glad that you so heartily use 
your great influence as a public edu- 
eator, politically and socially, to make 
a better country and a happier people. 

CHAS. EF. ODELL. 


San FRANcisco, CAL. 
From to-day Corurer’s is going to be 
added to my collection. 
Why? Because it is good and cheap. 
Now, any child knows that there are 
mighty few things in this world that are 
cheap and good. L. RUNDALL. 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 

Were I to write you a commendatory 
letter on each of the editorials you pub- 
lish which seem to me to be especially 
fine, you would receive about a dozen let- 
ters a week from me. The editorials on 
booze hit the hardest of anything along 
that line that comes to my notice. I ven- 
ture to say they do more toward killing 








Brickbats & Bouquets 


the liquor traflic than anything else pub- 
lished anywhere. This seems a little 
strong, but I have thought it all over 
before setting it down here. 

F. E. WESTFALL, M. D. 


+ 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

Your cartoon, “The Conjurer,” sounds 
like a joke.... The G. O. P. is the only 
friend the workingman has in this coun- 
try. A. C. NELSON. 

+ 
BINGIIAMTON, N. Y. 

I admire very much the editorials and 
the serials. Give us more stories which 
set as high a moral standard for man as 
for woman. Mrs. A. L. WRIGHT. 


— 


Curicago, IL1. 

I certainly commend your stand on 
liquor—I find business men every day 
coming over to our way of thinking. The 
whole liquor game is simply “efficiency 
poisoned,” as onc man put it. Your Sulli- 
van letters from Washington are fine, your 
editorials excellent, your fiction punk. 
Fitch we all like. E. R. ARMSTRONG. 


+ 


Mark Sullivan, who stands in the polit- 
ical conning tower of CoLLIER’s WEEKLY 
scanning the far horizon, sees stormy 
weather ahead for the triumphant De- 
mocracy.... Mr. Sullivan finds three 
counts against the Democrats.—Clinton 
(Ill.) Public. 

+ 


Mark Sullivan of CoLirer’s can hardly 
be charged with hostility toward the 
present Administration, yet he has found 
some points for adverse criticism, notably 
the Mexican policy and Democratic ex- 
travagance.—Salina (Kas.) Journal. 


+ 


LITTLE Rock, ARK. 
Do I understand that your paper has 
changed colors again? I notice that you 
are praising Mr. Wilson very highly of 
late. I thought your paper was a friend 
of Mr. Roosevelt and also of the Progres- 


sive party. Now, honestly, 
Mr. Editor, do you really see 
such marked advancement in 
that Wilsonian outfit at Wash- 
ington? Men like Wilson and his outfit at 
Washington are less progressive than Mr. 
Taft or anybody that was before him. 

ISADORE KASSELBERG. 


+ 

COLLIER’s has been accused of Wilson- 
phobia without some sort of justifica- 
tion. It has indorsed most of the poli- 
cies of the President and has always 
been friendly to him. So that no charge 
of partisan prejudice can lie against that 
publication for what it may say with 
regard to the situation in Mexico.— 
Tulsa (Okla.) Daily World. 


+ 
COLLIER’s WEEKLY is 
Johnstown (Pa.) 


degenerating.— 
Democrat. 


+ 


CoLLierR'’s WEEKLY, perhaps the most 
acute observer of national conditions.— 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Spokesman. 


TULSA, OKLA. 
It is indeed gratifying to see a publi- 
cation of the breadth and scope of 
COLLIER’s demonstrating its Americanism 
and independence in every issue. 
EUGENE Lorton, Editor 
Tulsa (Okla.) World. 


+ 
Again with dire forebodings of what 
is to come Mark Sullivan spreads his 
jeremiads upon the pages of CoLiiER’s 
WEEKLY and tells the American pub- 
lic what a vast and profitless fizzle the 
Democratic Administration under the di- 
rection of President Wilson has made of 
things. He predicts woe and desolation, 
pestilence and famine, war and disaster. 
Nothing appears that is bright, optimis- 
tic, or even livable, everything is deso- 
late, bleak, and uncompromising.—Lynch- 

burg (Va.) Advance. 


PULASKI, TENN. 
For my part I do not care if you never 
say anything else so long as you play on 
the inside of my heart as you have been 
doing. D. B. EA.y, M. D. 




















who suffered from 
want of milk, the cat- 
tle being slaughtered 
for food. There was 
serious rioting in 
the Lanarkshire coal 
fields and in the Mid- 
lands, together with 
a Socialistic upheaval 
in the East of Lon- 
don, which had 
sumed the propor- 
tions of a civil war. 
Already there were 
responsible papers 
which declared that 
England was in an 
impossible position, and ‘that an immedi- 
ate peace was necessary to prevent one 
of the greatest tragedies in history. It 
was my task now to prove to them that 
they were right. 


as- 


I’ was May 2 when I found myself 
back at the Maplin Sands to the north 
of the estuary of the Thames. The Beta 
was sent on to the Solent to block it 
and take the place of the lamented 
Kappa. And now I was throttling Brit- 
ain indeed—London, Southampton, the 
Bristol Channel, Liverpool, the North 
Channel, the Glasgow approaches, each 
was guarded by my boats. Great liners 
were, as we learned afterward, pouring 
their supplies into Galway and the 
west of Ireland, where provisions were 
cheaper than has ever been known. Tens 
of thousands were embarking from Brit- 
ain for Ireland in order to save them- 
selves from starvation. But you cannot 
transplant a whole dense population. 
The main body of the people, by the 
middle of May, were actually starving. 
At that date wheat was at a hundred, 
maize and barley at eighty. Even the 
most obstinate had begun to see that the 
situation could not possibly continue. 

In the great towns starving crowds 
clamored for bread before the munici- 
pal offices, and public officials every- 
where were attacked and often mur- 
dered by frantic mobs, composed largely 
of desperate women who had seen their 
infants perish before their eyes. In the 
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country, roots, bark, and weeds of every 
sort were used as food. In London 
the private mansions of Ministers were 
guarded by strong pickets of soldiers, 
while a battalion of Guards was camped 
permanently round the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The lives of the Prime Minister 
and of the Foreign Secretary were con- 
tinually threatened and occasionally at- 
tempted. Yet the Government had en- 
tered upon the war with the full assent 
of every party in the state. The true 
culprits were those, be they politicians 
or journalists, who had not the fore- 
sight to understand that unless Britain 
grew her own supplies, or unless by 
means of a tunnel she had some way 
of conveying them into the island, all 
her mighty expenditure upon her army 
and her fleet was a mere waste of money 
so long as her antagonist had a few sub- 
marines and men who could use them. 
England has often been stupid, but has 
got off scot free. 

This time she was stupid and had to 
pay the price. You can’t expect luck to 
be your saviour always. 


T would be a mere repetition of what 
I have already described if I were to 
recount all our proceedings during that 
first ten days after I resumed my sta- 
tion. During my absence the ships had 





pas 


taken heart and had 


begun to come up 
again. In the first 
day I got four. After 


that I had to go far- 
ther afield, and again 
I picked up several 
in French waters. 
Once I had a narrow 
escape through one of 
my Kingston valves 
getting some grit into 
it and refusing to act 
when I was below the 
surface. Our margin 
of buoyancy just car- 
ried us through. By 
the end of that week the channel was clear 
again, and both Beta and my own boat 
were down west once more. There we 
had encouraging messages from our 
sristol consort, who in turn had heard 
from Delta at Liverpool. Our task was 


completely done. We could not pre- 
vent all food from passing into the 
sritish Islands, but at least we had 


raised what did get in to a price which 
put it far b-yond the means of the penni- 
less, workless multitudes. In vain Gov- 
ernment commandeered it all and doled 
it out as a general feeds the garrison 
of a fortress. The task was too great— 
the responsibility too horrible. Even the 
proud and stubborn English could not 
face it any longer. 


REMEMBER well how the news came 


to me. I was lying at the time off 
Selsey Bill when I saw a small war 
vessel coming down channel. It had 


never been my policy to attack any vessel 
coming down. My torpedoes and even my 
shells were too precious for that. I 
could not help being attracted, however, 
by the movements of this ship, which 
came slowly zigzagging in my direction. 

“Looking for me,” thought I. “What 
on earth does the foolish thing hope to 
do if she could find me?” 

I was lying awash at the time and 
got ready to go below in case she should 
come for me. But at that moment— 
she was about half a mile away—she 








turned her quarter, and there, to wed 




















raw or zero weather. 


RADIATORS 


AMERICAN Radiators. 


absence of repairs. 


stitute. 





A No. 1-22-w IDEAL Boiler and 
422 sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing the owner 
$180, were used to heat this cot- 
tage. At this price the goods 
can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not in- 
clude costs of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which are extra, and 
vary according to climatic and 
other conditions. 


Ask also for catalog of the 
ARCO WAND—a genuine, 
practical sets-in-cellar ma- 
chine with suction pipe 
running to each floor. 


No matter how fiercely bleak winter r 
the doors or howls at the windows, the faster 
will be the natural flow of warmth to the 
AMERICAN Radiators to offset the cold. 
That's the beauty of our way of heating. 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
add to the joy of living because they banish 
the work and wear by keeping coal-dirt, ashes 
and soot out of the living rooms, and they 
reduce the cost of living in their great 
savings in fuel, lessened doctor bills and 





$150 Vacuum Cleaner 


“Ever-ready” 
ideal heating 








When the first cold rain, chill 
winds, fog or frost stops your 
vacation-outing and drives you 
hurriedly back to the city, how 
your home-coming is cheered by 
the knowledge that you have 
only to touch a match to a little 
kindling in the ever-ready 
IDEAL Boiler and within ten 
minutes feel the soft, June-like 
warmth distributed alike in 
every room and hall through the 
AMERICAN Radiators that 
stand like alert sentinels to 
guard you from every attack of 


[\NERICAN [DEAL 


BOILERS 


Why not make yourself care-free by guarding 
your home against another on-coming season 
of old-fashioned heating discomforts by put- 
ting in at once an outfit of IDEAL Boilers and 


es at 


The practical values and every-day economies 
and conveniences of these heating outfits have 
been demonstrated in thousands and thou- 
sands of homes, stores, schools, churches, 
hospitals, theaters, notable buildings, etc., 
in nearly every civilized country, and endorsed 
by leading health officials, engineers, and 
architects. That is why IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators are so fully guar- 
anteed. Yet they cost no more than ordi- 
nary types made without scientific tests of 
construction and capacity. Accept no sub- 


If you want to make your home a haven of 
comfort, don’t wait until you build but com- 
fort your present house—on farm or in city— 


with an outfit 
of IDEAL 


CAN Radia- 
tors. Put out- 
fit in now at 
present at- 
tractive 
prices and 
when you can 
get the ser- 
vices of the 
most skilled 
fitters. 

Ask for free 
book: “ Ideal 
Heating,” 
which proves 
to you why 
these outfits 
are an invest- 
ment—not an 
expense. 
Write to-day. 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 


CHICAGO 
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Palmolive Soap 


Combines, in most scientific form, palm 
and olive oils. The great natural beautifiers 
for over three thousand years. 

Cleanses the skin thoroughly, without 
irritation or roughening. 

Lathers freely in any water. Always 
hard. Never wastes. Price, 15 cents a cake. 
THREEFOLD SAMPLE OFFER—Liberal cake of 
Palmolive, bottle of Shampoo and tube of 
Cream, packed in neat sample package, all 
mailed on receipt of five two-cent stamps. 
B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc. 

Milwaukee, Wis 
Canadian Factory: B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Limited 
(330) 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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~ Palmolive 


Shampoo 


How To Make 
Your Hair Thrive 


First, learn howto wash 
it, and what to wash it 
with PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO is more than 
a mere cleanser, because 
it is made from Palm and 
Olive oils. These are used 
by scalp specialistsevery- 
wherein treating hair that 
is in bad condition. 


Their combination, in 
PALMOLIVE SHAM- 
POO, makes a splendid, 
rich lather that does not 
leave the hair dry, brittle, 
faded and unruly, but 
soft, tractable and glossy. 





It cleanses thoroughly, 
without robbingthe scalp 
of the natural oils neces- 
sary toitshealth. Rinses 
out easily and perfectly. 


SIS 
by“ 
" Price, 50 cents a bottle. 














Palmolive Cream 


Protects the skin from 
the ravages of wind and 
dust. Adds to comfort 
after the use of Palmolive 
Soap. A necessary addi. 
tion to every woman's 
toilet. Price, 50 cents. 


0 eae 
PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO 
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nmazement, was the red flag with the 
bine circle, our own beloved flag. flying 
| from her peak. For a moment I thought 
that this was some clever dodge of the 
enemy to tempt me within range I 
snatched up my glasses and called on 
Vornal. Then we both recognized the 
vessel. It was the Juno, the only one 
left intact of our own cruisers. What 


could she be doing flying the flag in the 


enemy's waters? Then I understood it, 
and, turning to Vornal, we threw our 
selves into each other’s arms. It could 


only mean an armistice 


Ase it was peace. We learned the 
vlad news when we had risen along 
the Juno, and the ringing cheers 
which greeted us had at last died away. 
Our orders were to report at 
once at Blankenberg. Then she passed on 
down channel to collect the others. We 
returned to port upon the surface, steam- 
ing through the whole British fleet as 
we passed up the North Sea. The crews 
clustered thick along the sides of the 
to watch us. I can see now 
their sullen, angry faces. Many shook 
their fists and cursed us as we went by. 
It was not that we 


or peace! 


side 


ourselves 


vessels 
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be taken to epitomize the sane 
opinion f Mngland the 
and lessons of the episode 
“In all this miserable 
the writer, “which has cost us the 
of a considerable portion of our mer 
chant fleet, and more than fifty thousand 
civilian lives, there is just one consola 
tion to found. It lies in the fact 
that our temporary conqueror is a powet 
Which is not strong enough to reap the 
fruits of her victory. Had we endured 
this humiliation at the hands of any of 
the first-class powers, it would certainly 
have entailed the loss of all our Crown 
colonies and tropical possessions, besides 
the payment of a huge indemnity. We 
were absolutely at the feet of our con- 
queror, and had no possible alternative 


It may 
public 
meaning 


tpn 


business,” 


Siilel 


loss 


be 


but to submit to her terms, however 
onerous. Norland has had the good 
sense to understand that she must not 


abuse her temporary advantage, and has 
been generous in her dealings. In the 
grip of any other power we should have 
ceased to exist as an empire. 


“Even now we are not out of the 
wood, Some one may maliciously pick 
a quarrel with us before we get our 

house in order and 























Six consecutive 
shots at 
twenty yards 


A remarkable score at 
twenty yards, six consecutive 
shots inside an inch and a quart- 
er circle. 





S. & W. accuracy and S. & W. mechanical per- 


fection -- the results of over half a century’s experience - - en- 
able even the novice to shoot well with the 


Smith & Wesson 


Automatic 


It’s doubly safe 


Safety first -- For more than fifty years we have made firearms 
on the sa/ely first principle. You can’t discharge the S. & W. 


Automatic unintentionally. 


ing the stock. 
doubly safe. 


To release the mechanism requires 
. a double motion of the safety device -- 
And the xon-automatic safety makes the gun 


made naturally in grasp- 


Easiest: to cock -- Just press the release catch and you dis- 


connect the recoil spring entirely. 
almost no effort whatever. 


You can cock /Azs gun with 


Easiest to clean -- May be opened up for cleaning without 





removing a single part. 


The special caliber protects you from uusuitable ammunition. 


No other automatic offers as many exclusive and valuable features 


Ask your dealer. 
SMITH & WESSON, 








Write for free booklet describing gun in detail. 
763 Stockbridge St., 


Springfield, Mass. 











had damaged them— use the easy weapon 
I will do them the : which has been dem 
justice to say that A Remarkable Series onstrated. It is to 
the English, as the ‘ meet such a con- 
old Boer War has of Articles tingency that the 
proved, bear no re- Government has 
sentment against a on the Present War rushed enormous 
brave enemy—but by the stores of food at the 
that they thought us public expense into 
cowardly to attack Ablest of the the country. In a 
merchant ships and very few months the 
avoid the warships. War Correspondents new harvest will 
It is like the Arabs, ; ; ; have appeared. On 
. in t 
who think that a will begi “d the whole we can 
flank attack is a Next Week Ss Issue face the immediate 
mean, unmanly device. future without un- 
War is not merely a due depression, 
big game, my English though there re 
friends. It is a desperate business to main some causes for anxiety. These 
gain the upper hand, and one must use will no doubt be energetically handled 
one’s brain in order to find the weak by this new and etticient Government 
spot of one’s enemy. It is not fair to which has taken the place of those dis- 
blame me if I have found yours. It was credited politicians who led us into a 
my duty. Perhaps those officers and war without having foreseen how help- 
sailors who scowled at the little Jota that less we were against an obvious form 


May morning have by this time done me 
justice when the first bitterness of un- 
deserved defeat was past. 

Let others describe my entrance into 
Blankenberg; the mad enthusiasm of 
the crowds and the magnificent public 
reception of each successive boat as it 
arrived. Surely the men deserved the 


grant made them by the State which 
has enabled each of them to be inde- 
pendent for life. As a feat of endur- 


ance, that long residence in such a state 
of mental tension in cramped quarters, 
breathing an unnatural atmosphere, will 
long remain as a record. The country 
may well be proud of such sailors. 


HE terms of peace were not made 
onerous, for we were in no condition 
to make Great Britain our permanent 
enemy. We knew well that we had won 
the war by circumstances which would 


never be allowed to occur again, and 
that in a few years the island power 
would be as strong as ever—stronger, 
perhaps—for the lesson that she had 
learned. It would be madness to pro- 
voke such an antagonist. A mutual 
salute of flags was arranged, the colo- 
nial boundary was adjusted by arbitra 


tion, and we claimed no indemnity be- 
yond an undertaking on the part of 
sritain that she would pay any dam 


ages which an international court might 
award to France or to the United States 
for injury received through the opera- 
tions ofoursubmarines. Soended the war. 

Of course England will not be caught 
napping in such a fashion again! Her 
foolish blindness is partly explained by 
her delusion that her enemy would not 
torpedo merchant vessels. Common 
sense should have told her that her 
enemy would play the game that suited 
them best—that they would not inquire 
what they could do, but they would do it 
first and talk about it afterward. The 
opinion of the whole world now is that 
if a blockade were proclaimed one might 
dc what one could with those who tried 
te break it, and that it was as reason- 
able to prevent food from reaching Eng- 
land in war time as it would be for a 
besieger to prevent the victualing of a 
beleaguered fortress. 


CANNOT end this account better than 
by quoting the first few paragraphs of 
a leader in the “Times,” which appeared 
shortly after the declaration of peace. 
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of attack. 

“Already the lines of our reconstruc- 
tion are evident. The first and most 
important is that our party men realize 
that there is something more vital than 
their academic disputes about free trade 
or protection, and that all theory must 
give way to the fact that a country is 
in an artificial and dangerous condition 
if she does not produce within her own 
borders sufficient food at least to keep 
life in her population. Whether this 
should be brought about by a tax upon 
foreign foodstuffs, or by a bounty upon 
home products, or by a combination of 
the two, is now under discussion. But 
all parties are combined upon the prin- 
ciple, and, though it will undoubtedly 
entail either a rise in prices or a deteri- 
oration in quality in the food of the 
working classes, they will at least be 
insured against terrible a visitation 
as that which is fresh in our memories. 
At any rate, we have got past the stage 
of argument. It must be The in 
creased prosperity of the farming in 
terest, and, we will hope, the cessa 
tion of agricultural emigration, will be 
benefits to be counted against the obvi- 
ous disadvantages. 


sO 


SO. 


as 


” HE second lesson is the immediate 

construction of not one but two 
double-lined railways under the channel. 
We stand in a white sheet over the mat- 
ter, since the project has always been dis- 
couraged in these columns, but we are 
prepared to admit that, had such railway 
communication been combined with ade- 
quate arrangements for forwarding su)- 
plies from Marseilles, we should have 
avoided our recent surrender. We still 
insist that we cannot trust entirely to 
a tunnel, since our enemy might have 
allies in the Mediterranean; but in a 
single contest with any power of the 
north of Europe it would certainly be 
of inestimable benefit. There may be 
dangers attendant upon the existence of 
a tunnel, but it must now be admitted 
that they are trivial compared to those 
which come from its absence. As to the 
building of large fleets of merchant sub 


marines for the carriage of food, that 
is a new departure which will be an 


additional insurance against the danger 
which has left dark a page in the 
history of our country.” 


SO 
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Love and the Business 


Continued from page 11 ) 


attention beingimmediately fixed upon the 
other personage there: Plexo Makarenka, 
of course. From him she did not remove 
her gaze, simply shifting it occasionally 
as the musician shifted his position back 
and forth from his piano stool and the 
repose he took between his pieces lean- 
ing against the balcony rail. 

Makarenka did not see the personage, 
or, if he did, his vanity was so over- 
weening as to cause him to ignore her. 
Later on, having performed the sery- 
icos for which he was hired, he took his 
rolls of music under his arm and quietly 
left the ten-cent store. As he passed 
swiftly near the table at which the per- 
sonage sat her eyes lifted directly to his, 
but it was not for Makarenka, who had, 
he said, played before royal highnesses, 
to observe any such behavior. 


HE artist went away; the personage 

rose, and it is quite true that every 
woman in the place and all the children 
cautiously watched her as she rapidly 
moved toward the doorway, stood there 
» second ascertaining which direction 
Makarenka had taken, and then chose 
that identical path herself. 

It’s the truth that the few customers 
in the Rosenhartz ten-cent store, all as 
by a common impulse, gathered at the 
entrance to watch what this tall girl 
might do. 

It was impossible to say. Makarenka 
had disappeared; so had the personage 
with the diamond rings. 

But the following day, the gossip of 
her visit to the Rosenhartz store having 
traveled up and down the street and 
around the corners as well, as many as 
fifteen women congregated at the door 
at the hour for Makarenka to play. 

Makarenka was late; he did not come. 
But the lady of the rings came promptly 
and sat down in the same seat and or- 
dered in the same reckless profusion; 
also, she did not eat. 

Then Makarenka came, and her eyes, 
as on the day before, fastened upon and 
never quitted his face; her whole atti- 
tude denoting an infatuation that was 
as unmistakable as it was unreserved. 


HILE the musician was playing the 

No. 6 “Rhapsodie Hongroise” the 
woman with the children got softly up, 
and, leaving them with a spoonful in 
each little mouth, she went out, only 
stopping to whisper to a friend who stood 
at the comb counter: “I go to fetch Rosie 
Dublatz; she’s the girl, my niece, who’s 
writing for the papers; she’d make a 
story out of that lady and Makarenka. 
Sure. Business is business, and I’ll get 
10 per cent of the price from her.” 

“Go on,” cheered the stout woman who 
listened; “it’s something doing, I tell 
you, with him and her!” She jerked a 
fat thumb toward the lady and the 
pianist. 

Certainly, Rosie Dublatz came hur- 
riedly, pad and pencil in her bag, shrewd 
eyes shining with anticipatory thoughts 
of honest pelf. 

The lady of the rings was just then 
leaning her beautiful chin in her clasped 
palms; her round white elbows were on 
the table; her glorious eyes fixed upon 
Makarenka; the rose she wore at her 
breast—to be sure, it was false, though 
heavily perfumed—dropped to the floor. 

Rosie Dublatz poked one of her young 
cousins energetically into restoring the 
fallen flower. The lady shook her head 
us she gave the child a penny, and mo- 
tioned to it to climb up the balcony steps 
and hand the rose to the musician. 


Which, grasping the treasured penny 
firmly, it did. 


Then it was for the others to nod, to 
smile, to shrug the shoulders, to gasp- 
ingly behold what Makarenka would do. 

Rosie Dublatz, who was a fair drafts- 
man, to be sure, sketched the pianist 
with actual skill and accuracy, seizing 
upon his points with artistic vision as 
he turned, put his arm around the lit- 
tle one, took the rose, pressed it to his 
lips, and as he had not relaxed his right 
hand upon the keys, caused those five fin- 
gers of his to glide from the Hungarian 
rhapsody into a favorite bit of ragtime. 
familiar then along Grand Street, named 
“Kiss Me in the Moonlight.” 


UT Makarenka, who had, it is to be 
recalled, performed for royalty, did 
not turn his head toward the audience 
ait all; he merely tossed his long, weird 
ringlet over his shoulder, and then with 
both hands slipped back to the Hun- 
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virian rhapsody, while Rosie 
small cousin tumbled down the rickety 
stairs and there was a hubbub, indeed. 

Makarenka, being an artist, stopped 
playing at once. He twirled round on 
the stool, and then his strange, dark eyes 
did encounter those of the lady of the 
rings until the noise subsided. 


ge DUBLATZ said to herself: 
“These two have met before; it is a 


romance behind to-day. It is luck to find 
it over here. I will follow it up 
and I will get good money out of it.” 

When Makarenka’s hour was up he 
went away. So did the lady, leaving her 
ice cream and cake untasted 
day previous. 

But Rosie Dublatz, also assisted by the 
little miss who was the store 
could not follow up the lady of the rings; 
she seemed to be swallowed in the ditches 
just then wide open for mending gas 
pipes, and Rosie had to rest content that 
day with her imaginings. 

But the next day? And the next? And 
so on for ten days Makarenka played 
as usual, and the !ady of the rings, al- 
ways beautiful, always gowned in strange 
and odd fashions, often sparkling with 
new jewels, never eating, forever with 
her wonderful gaze fixed upon the mu- 
sician, came every day at the same time, 
never failing in rain or sunshine. 

Nathan had said softly to Rudolf on 
that first evening as they stood behind 
the screen: “I won't give ’em the notice 
to-night, now, will I?” 

And Rudolf had answered: “No! Holy 
Moses! Maybe she’s a mascot for us. 
Wait until to-morrow. We had thirteen 
in this afternoon, and seven of ’em was 
buyers, eh?” 


Good! 


ATHAN gave no notice. The ten-cent 
store of Rosenhartz Brothers was 
looking up. Even by the fourth day it 
was almost crowded. And when Rosie Du- 
blatz’s scoop got into print in the paper 
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—-patriarchs of old! but it was a jam | 


from everywhere on the East Side of the 
town. Even from Harlem and the Bronx 
folks came down in the trolleys to see 
“The Mystery of Makarenka’s Life” 
that’s what the paper headlined Rosie's 
story. 


“The best of it is.” Rosie told her | 


chief, “there’s no end to it in sight. The 
girl’s there every day and no one knows 
or can find out who she is or where she 
comes from. Take it from me, though, 
she’s some lady and there’s some wonder 
romance back of her and Makarenka. 
Oh, ves, ” 

On the eleventh day 
Rudolf: “I have a 
brother; he comes 
river in a month more. 

“Is it any good up there?” the junior 
inquired. 

“Yes. He has started a store up fine. 

“Say now, that girl of the rings is 
Makarenka’s girl, don’t you suppose, eh?” 
Rudolf asked. 

“Who knows! All we know 
raised us out of the quic ksi inds and made 
us happy men. Shipway’s is lonesome!” 
He rubbed his thin hands together glee 
fully. “I was by there just now. No 
body in, nothing doing.” 

“Suppose the lady don’t come by us 
any more?” 

“There she is!” 
at her.” 


Nathan said to 
letter from our 
back from up the 


” 


” 


is she’s 


eried Nathan. “Took 


UDOLF peeped out through the hole. 
There she was, to be sure; and some 
one was with her. 

All the people in the place had halted 
in their purchases, their gossip, their 
laughter as the glass door swung open 
that day and the lady of the rings walked 
in; close at her side was a man, a young 
and handsome man, splendidly dressed, 
with a seal ring on his finger, a diamond 
in his scarf, a real Panama hat on his 
head, and a vigilantly possessive and 
assertive hand on the lady’s slim arm. 

Ah, but this was a story! Rosie Du- 
blatz was on hand. She had come up be- 
hind the screen, too, and stood with the 
Rosenhartz brothers taking in this won 
derful new development in Makarenka’s 
romance. “Hold on, Mr. Rosenhartz!” 
The newspaper girl gripped 
wrist tensely. 
there’s going to be some love scenes on 
before we're all much older. Say, look at 
that, will you?” 

“What?” whispered 
dolf both in a trice, 
an eye at the hole 


Nathan and Ru- 
each trying to get 
in the big bird’s head. 
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“Why!” cried Rosie in a hushed tone, 
“the man that’s come with her’s got a 
sure-as-your-life gun a-sticking out of 
his hip pocket. See it? See it? And the 
looks of him! Just as if he meant to 
use it.” 

“Holy prophets!” muttered Nathan 
Rosenhartz, “then all our business will 
be ruined again.” 

“So! So! Ill put ’em out, I will!” 
Rudolf was on the move, when Rosie laid 
a stiff, detaining hand upon him. 

“No,, you don’t, Mr. Rosenhartz. Let 
‘em alone. Don't you stir, don’t inter- 
fere. Pshaw—don’t you see it’s all in the 
line of business for your store? Sup- 
posin’ there’s shooting, won’t folks come 
fast to see to it?” 

“Supposing there’s a murder,” groaned 
Nathan. “What then, eh? Rudolf, go on 
and put ’em out.” The old man 





Her cry was taken up with an unex- 
ampled fervor the length and breadth of 
the street, so that in three minutes there 
were police reserves forcing their way 
through the dense throng, two ambu- 
lances before the door, every window on 
Grand Street choked with human heads, 
the cars stopped, and the trucks run- 
ning into one another, while Rosie wrote 
on her yellow pad. 


OWEVER, when the police and the 

surgeons and the rest finally had 
beaten their way into the rear part of the 
store where the affray had started, of 
course no one was there of the principals 
save Makarenka—and he began to play 
over again “Kiss Me in the Moonlight” 
with such infinite pathos and composure 
as assured the officers very quickly that 


“T left it in my other coat, I guess. He 
said on it he’d heard from post cards 
of his girl—that one that can’t act, 
you know on the West Side—how busi- 
ness was looking up, and he was glad we 
were doing better; he was doing well and 
would be in New York some time soon to 
buy goods.” 

Nathan's old eyes were wistful. He 
was yearning for youth to be about and 
around him; he had been fond and proud 
of his dead brother's son. 

“Hello, by gee!” Rudolf whispered. 
“If there she doesn’t come for sure.” 

Nathan looked out of the hole. 

He saw the lady of the rings, at- 
tended by the handsome young man; near 
them loitered not only the little miss 
who was the store detective, but a plain- 
clothes man sipping lemonade in the in- 

terests of law and order. 





spoke sternly. 

“You can’t do it.” Rosie’s voice 
was low but clarion-noted and 
hard as rock. “Supposing it comes 
to manslaughter or even murder, 
it’ll be the making of your busi- 
ness. Everybody runs to a place 
where there’s been a love tragedy.” 

“Oh, get out,” muttered Rudolf, 
“with your love tragedies! That 
guy’s no good and I ain’t going to 
see Makarenka made a target of.” 

“Yes, you are, too.” Rosie, of 
the stronger arm, easily held Ru- 
dolf where he was. “I haven’t been 
fooling away my time and brains 
writing up your store to see you 
jump in and spoil my best scoop. 
You just let ’em alone, I tell you, 
or I'll bust up your place myself 
in the papers, so there. Business 
is business.” Rosie then loosened 
her hold. Both Nathan and his 
brother drew back. 


HE handsome young stranger 

did not take out his weapon. 
He simply sat on guard over the 
lady of the rings; not eating, but 
piercing the beautiful lady with 
as poignant a pair of eyes as any- 
one there watching had ever be- 
held. 


And everyone in the packed 
crowd was’ watching—watching 


and buying. 

Nothing happened. When Maka- 
renka had finished his hour he 
left. , Then the lady and her es- 
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Rosie Dublatz was not far off. 
She was panting for the final out- 
come, and quite prepared to create 
it out of whole cloth and brains in 
case it failed to turn up. 


VERY countenance there was 

turned toward the personages 
forming the triangle. Not a move- 
ment each made that was not con- 
strued as the possible prelude to 
an attack with more or less intent 
to kill. Maybe Makarenka would 
draw out a stilletto and spring 
down upon his adversary? Per- 
haps the lady would administer 
poison to herself! 

In fact, the handsome young man 
did this: he took his pistol from 
his pocket and laid it in a calm, 
if threatening, way upon the table 
near the untouched cubes of pink 
ice cream. 

Then the lady raised wild eyes to 
Makarenka; then Makarenka, still 
playing with his right hand only in 
that marvelous fashion he was 
master of, drew from the folds of 
his vest somewhere a dagger. Ah, 
yes! 

Rosie’s pencil 
yellow pad. 

The little store detective straight- 
ened up. The plain-clothes man 
stopped drinking lemonade. 





skated over her 


HE crush was momentarily 
being added to by the pushing 


throngs from the sidewalk. Not 





cort left, too. At the door she 
wished to go in Makarenka’s di- 


rection, but the handsome young 
man pulled her angrily the other 
way. 


For a month these two came to- 
gether. Always not eating; al- 
ways with a pistol in evidence; 
always with jealousy and hatred 
depicted on the escort’s mobile 
face; always the eyes of the beautiful 
lady riveted on the face of Makarenka. 





ND the business grew and grew. And 
Shipway & Sons closed up “for a 
vacation,” they said, at which every- 
body laughed in his sleeves and outside 
of them, too. 

And Rosie, making money—for she was 
very clever and had known how to con- 
vert her scoop into a real serial—rather 
crowed over Nathan Rosenhartz and 
laughed at him for having wanted to 
“put them out.” 

One afternoon, though, something like 
real trouble arrived. 

Makarenka had a rose, a genuine 
flower, in his buttonhole, and he played 
“Kiss Me in the Moonlight” with all the 
thrill and expression (a good deal, too) 
of which he was master; upon its last 
bar the artist placed a new emphasis, for 
as he finished with his right hand, with 
his left he took the fresh rose from his 
coat and deftly threw it straight between 
the arms of the lady of the rings. 

And it was to stare, to crane the neck, 
to gasp; for a second only. The escort 
was on his feet; his weapon, with a gold 
and pearl handle, it was afterward re- 
membered, was in the air; the lady was 
up, her arms clasped about the handsome 
young man, while, in accents of terror 
and supplication, she cried out: “Don’t, 
don’t kill him!” 


AKARENKA, the virtuoso, who had, 

you recollect, played before royalty, 
sat perfectly still, apparently a willing 
target in the cause of Romance. 

Then Rosie Dublatz, feeling that the 
vital moment had actually come, shrieked 
“Police!” and “Murder!” at the top of 
her lungs. 


SS 


Pressed for Time 


** Well, darling, I suppose we'd better 


start saying good night; I can 
only stay two hours longer ”’ 


inside the store. But a stalwart 
young fellow in a gray suit did get 
in, slip through, make his strug- 
| gling way up, in and out, until he 


one more, it would seem, could get 
| 


reached the paper screen. 
He did not reckon in the least 
with either Makarenka, the lady of 
the rings, or the handsome young 





he was alive and not even wounded. 
Nevertheless, they arrested him and took 
him off to the station house. Rosie strode 
beside him all the way. 

Nothing could be learned from Maka- 
renka. He had no story to tell; he had 
no enemies; he did not know the name 
of the lady; he didn’t know who she was, 
nor yet the handsome young man who 
had started to assault him. He had no 
complaint to enter. So they let him go 
perforce. 

And the succeeding afternoon? 

What occurred? 


SF ee there was not a crowd, a 
throng, a multitude pushing, scram- 
bling, thrusting to get inside of Rosen- 
hartz Brothers’ ten-cent store. They had 
to send Makarenka up through the next- 
door building and fetch him down to his 
balcony on the fire escape; and when the 
people saw him the reception he got was 
ear-splitting. 

Nathan, behind the screen, said to Ru- 


dolf: “We're coining the money—real 
money, eh?” 
“Sure. Ever since that lady with the 


rings put in an appearance. How she 
must love Makarenka! And, I size up, 
the other one’s her husband, eh?” 

“Who knows!” the old man responded 
ruefully. “Only I hope they won’t do any 
shooting.” ; 

“Bosh! Supposin’ they do. Rosie says 
true, it’s all in the line of business for 
us, ain't it now?” 

“Yes. If only Moris hadn't gone ped- 
dling,” the senior exclaimed. Rudolf 
lifted his shoulders indifferently as he 
replied : 

“TI forgot in the row yesterday to tell 
you T got a card from him.” 

“Where is it?” Nathan asked eagerly. 


man; he could barely see them for 
the jam. The “romance of love” was 
not in his mind, perhaps. 

But he slipped behind the paper screen 
and said: “Hello, uncles; how’s every 
body? Here I am!” 

It was Moris Rosenhartz. 

The older man kissed his nephew on 
the cheeks; the younger one shook both 
his hands. 

“We got your card all right,” Rudolf 
said. 


“You done well?’ Nathan asked. 
“That’s good.” 
“Yes. My pack’s empty,” Moris an- 


swered, “and”—he jingled the coins in his 
trousers pockets—“my purse pretty 
full. I say,” he added, looking out of the 
hole in the big bird’s head, “some busi- 
ness doing in the old store now, isn’t 


is 


there?” He laughed to himself as he 
sat down between his uncles on the 
wooden bench in there. 
“T gness so. Shipway’s shut up!” 
Nathan explained. 
“T SAW tke bill ‘For Rent’ on the 
window as I came past,” Moris 


replied. 
“We got a mascot,” Rudolf whispered. 
“So I heard,” was the nephew’s re- 


sponse. “My girl wrote me about her.” 


“Look at her!” Rudo!f pulled Moris 
over to the hole again. “Ain’t she 


some, eh? For style! Beats Fifth Ave- 
nue, eh?” 

“T think so,” Moris said, scanning the 
lady where she leaned on her lovely 
elbows fastening her lovelier eyes still 
upon Makarenka. 

“We're the talk of the town, my son,” 
Nathan whispered in Moris’s ear. “Yes- 
terday there was near a riot; the young 
man out there beside her—oh, they come 
together every day without fail—he drew 
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The Kahn Department Store of The cost of operation, the cost In addition these trucks enabled 
Oakland, Cal., who operate a fleet per mile and the cost per delivered _ this concern to handle a much larger 
of six Willys Utility Trucks, state package, is surprisingly less than volume of business at considerably 
that these trucks have reduced de- even we anticipated. We will sub- less expense. Willys Utility Trucks 
livery costs beyond all expectation. mit specific figures on request. can do the same for you. 
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THE HENRY JJ. SPIEKER COMPANY 
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THE BAXTER LAUNDRY COMPANY Beas a Veo A 
ERE we reproduce the names _ and prosperous by using these busi- Willys Utility Trucks overcome 
H of a few of the many Willys __ ness getting trucks. competition, reduce your operating 
Utility Truck users. These While Willys Utility Trucks are expenses and develop new trade in 
concerns are from every point in| more economical than horses that every direction. 
abaus the country. They represent all is their smallest value to you. The Their purchase cost is less than 
Spe lines of business. Some are among fact that, right now, Willys Utility that of any other similar truck Pes ris ead 
Company the largest in America—some among _ Trucks are enabling mento actually made. Tine: New YOUN STORE 
5 CHEESE the smallest in America. double and even treble their busi- Can be seen at our dealers in ee 
This variety is given to prove ness, by their sheer ability to save almost every city. 
to you that your business, no mat- time and cover more territory, is Full information, costs, special 
; ter how large or small, can be the big advantage that should vitally | body book and chassis literature on 
LONG WELLS TRANSFER made just that more progressive interest every business man. request—gratis. 
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Please address Dept. 153 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Just a Century Ago All Europe Was 
In Arms Against Him— 


At thirty-six Napoleon had conquered Europe. He had forced 
his way from a petty officer’s rank to the command of a continent. 
The seeds of the present European war were sown in his meteoric career. 


Have you ever read an interesting popular account of “The life 
of the man of Destiny”? 


Do you know why Holland and Belgium were organized as 
neutral states after the battle of Waterloo? 


Do you know how the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg came to be? 


These questions and 500,000 others are answered in the new 
history, written for the modern busy men— 


The Lodge History 
of Nations 


“The story of each nation in a single volume like the biography of a man” 


To-day, while every edition of the newspapers is centering your 
interest on Europe, you can begin to master—in a few pleasant 
moments each evening—the whole stirring history of the great 
European nations. « 

A year from to-day you will really know those nations—their 
past struggles, their geography, their resources and strength. 

Now, while your interest is stirred, is the time to acquire that 
knowledge of history which is the surest mark of a really well-read 
man. Now is the time to cultivate in your children that love of 
historical study that helps to success. 


Your Copy of This Free History 
Booklet is Waiting 


We are holding your copy of this free history booklet awaiting your request. 









Merely clip the coupon. 
It tells how the histories of the nations 
have at Jast been written in short popular 
style, under Senator Lodge’s direction, 
for the busy modern man. 
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It tells of the index that 
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| hench of ye?’ 
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a pistol on Makarenka, and the police 
and 
“T read it in the papers,” Moris said 


succinctly. “Fine, fine, tiptop; all to the 
good ; and Shipway’s gone to the wall, and 
you got it all your own way now, eh?” 


“Sure. We're fixed now.” The old 
man eyed his nephew furtively. “What 
you going to buy goods for, my son? Stop 


here with us?” Moris shook his head. 
“You don’t like my girl.” 

Rudolf was peering out; he turned his 
head just then to say: “I wonder who 
the devil that lady is anyhow and the 
escort with her!” 

Moris Rosenhartz looked up at his 
junior uncle. “Why,” he said, “if you 


| really want to know, I can tell you.” 


“You can! Tell us! Tell us!” both 
brothers cried in low, eager tones while 
Makarenka played on “Kiss Me in the 
Moonlight.” 

“That’s my girl, Cecilia Messner, and 


| the man’s the young comedian over at 


the Greenwich Theatre; his name’s Leo 
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“And what is that awful burden,” says 
says he, “that’s breakin’ the 

“That.” says he, “is the piles and piles 
of wrong-got goold that, for my squan- 
derin’, I wrung from the poor and the 
needy and them who ill could spare it. 


/ And the hench won’t break and the bur 





You are entitled to it as a Collier reader. | 


den won't go. Weary’s me!” 

“Poor fella,” says Conny, says he, “poor 
fella! And what,” says he, “is that awful 
lookin’ thing that, is hangin’ from the neck 
of ye and bowin’ ye low, so very low?” 

“Och, that,” says he, “is the body of 
one of God's ministers that I paid a 
man to kill because he dared to check 
and defy me. And the neck won't break 
and the burden won't go,” says he. “Ah, 
weary’s me!” 

“Poor fella,” says Conny, “poor fella. 
And what is that, burden that is piled 
high, high on the broad of your back, 
squeezin’ the groans from your heart 
and threatenin’ to sink ye at every step?” 

“Ah,” says he, “them is the innocent 


poor girls whose souls were damned for 


my pleasure. And ah!” says he, “the back 
won't break and the burden won't go 
never goes. Weary’s me, weary’s me!” 

“Poor fella, poor fella,” says Conny, 
says he, “and what,’ says he, the 
quare little loaf at your heels that is 
rollin’ and rollin’ all the way after ye?" 

The man looked round at a little hard, 
musty loaf that, sure, enough, was rollin’ 
and rollin’ after him at every step. “I 
didn’t notice that before,” says the man. 
“That must be the loaf that one time, 
twenty-five years ago, I ordered my but- 
ler to give to a poor woman with a chile 
in her arms who come to me door beg 
gin’ somethin’ for God’s sake. I am 
afeard I wouldn’t have given it, only it 
was hard and musty, past usin’ by any 
soul in my house. Ah, weary’s me!” 

“No matter,” Conny, he, 
pressin’ the man's hand gently, “ye gave 
it when it was asked for God’s sake, and 
now it comes to witness for ye. And,” 
he, takin’ the man’s hand tighter 
and warmer, “I’m goin’ to help you in 
these awesome ills, poor man.” 

Och! A-nee-O! Cch! <A-nee-O! But 
the way is weary and the road is long on 
that last lone journey. But the chile’s hand 
claspin’ his gave the man new heart, and 
the chile’s soft words put in him new 
strength. And the chile with his crutch 
and his goat and his beads and his yellow 
goold piece cheered the way and shortened 
the road and helped the man on and on. 

Till at last they saw the great goolden 
gates, atween pillars of silver, in high 
walls of the grandest marble. And the) 
went up, and the child tapped the goolden 


“is 


Says says 


says 


| gates with his crutch, and at the top of 
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COLLIER enables you to locate in an in- | 
a hs stant any place mentioned 
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describing the Lodge whom they refer. 
History of Nations and full 


information. 


The booklet contains an 
essay by Senator Lodge on how 
to read history profitably, and a col- 

ored frontispiece illustration, a repro- 
duction of a historical painting. 

Ask tor your copy now, while it wil 

mean so much to you. It will be sent by mail, 
free; merely clip the coupon, 
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the cripple’s crutch the gates played the 
most beautiful music that the ear of man 
ever heard. And they swung wide 
open, St. Peter, appearin’, said: 

“Conny, Conny, asthore mochree, come 
in, come in. Cast away that crutch, that 
now you will never more need, and come 
in. You're welcome as the flowers of May 
and your throne has long been waitin’ ye.” 

“Come on.” says Conny, tuggin’ at his 
companion’s hand, who was holdin’ back. 
“Come on in with me.” 

“He cannot come in, Conny,” 
Peter, shakin’ his head. 

“For why can't he?” says Conny. 


as 


says St. 


“Because,” says St. Peter, “Heaven's 
gate is neither high enough nor wide 
enough to let his burdens through. And 


the burdens can never more leave him in 
The man groaned an awe- 
But 


this world.” 
some groan and wanted to go away. 
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Benrimo; him and Cecilia are great pals 
in their work.” Both the men swallowed 
with shut lips, and their eyes grew big 
and their thin jaws fell open. 

Rudolf spoke first. He asked shrewdly 
“What is your girl doing making love to 
Makarenka, eh?” 

But Nathan also joined in before Moris 
could reply: “Come now, my son, what 
is your girl doing over here like this, 
you know, when you was absent from the 
city and her society, eh?” His veined 
fingers rested upon the strong hand of 
the youth beside him. 

“Well,” Moris laughed a little. “Unele 
Nathan, Cecilia and Plexo Makarenka 
were students together one time in the 
Settlement House somewhere—” 

“Ach! the prophets! Were they!" in 
terrupted Rudolf jocularly. 

“And, Uncle Nathan,” Moris Rosenhartz 
continued, “I guess him and Leo Ben- 
rimo has done fine helping my girl put- 
ting it over for you and the store. See?’ 

They saw all right. 
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“Unto the Least of These” 


(Cancluded from 

page 12 
Conny tightened the grip on his hand and 
wouldn’t let him. 

“See to that loaf,” says Conny to St. 
Peter, “that loaf which has followed him 
for five and twenty years—a loaf that he 
gave a poor woman who begged it for God's 
sake. See to that loaf and let him in.” 

St. Peter looked at the loaf now for the 
first time. Then he drew his hand across 
his forehead and said: “Aye, that’s true. 
He has a musty loaf given for God’s sake 
entered in his favor on the books.” 

Then St. Peter looked from the wee. 
wee loaf to the big, big burdens on the 
man’s back, and said: “Conny, Conny. 
I'd like to, but the loaf is a wee bit too 
wee, and the burdens are a great bit too 
big. It’s impossible, Conny. He never 
could get through the gates.” 

“But,” says Conny, says he, “see to the 
yellow goold piece he put in me hand one 
day, and see to the beads he strung for 
me on a goold and silver thread from his 
own beautiful frock, and he fastened me 
crutch, and fixed for me my wee, wee 
nanny goat,’ says Conny, says he, hug- 
gin’ the wee nanny goat with one hand 
to his breast, while with the other hand 
he still gripped the man’s hand, who 
wanted to be goin’ away. 

St. Peter, lookin’ down into Conny’s 
sweet blue eyes which were piteously 
pleadin’ up to him, saw the tears blindin’ 


them. Then he looked at his goold and 
his beads and his poor wee wooden 


nanny goat, and the tears then throoped 


into DPeter’s own eyes, blindin’ himself 
likewise. And he put his hand upon 
Conny’s head and said: “Conny, me 


Conny, the man is saved. Go back to the 
world ye come from,” says he then to the 
man, “and work off them terrible bur 
dens. Till you've done that and come 
again, we'll leave a throne waitin’ you 
next Conny’s own.” 

“And, kind gentleman,” says wee 
Conny, “I'll mind it for ye till ye come.” 


HERE was only one burial, after all, 
from the two deaths that the poison 
berries brought. For, to the world’s 
astoundment, Lord Kildrum opened his 
eyes and sat up just as they were coffinin’ 
him, drivin’ the women that were coffinin’ 
him, shriekin’, disthracted from the room 
and from thehouse. And the great doctors, 
who believe in nothing, gave it out that 
the man hadn’t been really dead, but only 
in some kind of trance with a long name. 
‘Twas a new Lord Kildrum entirely, 
though, that came back to life. His very 
first order was that the Widow Me 
Gruddy and her childer should be kept 
in their home all their days, rent free, 
and that in the meantime plenty to ate 
and plenty to wear should be given them, 
and the Widow MeGruddy and_ her 
childer, when they heard it, dropped upon 
their knees and cried out to God to send 
his blessin’ upon the good Lord. 

And everyone that had been unjustly 
treated was now given justice. And 
everyone that was poor was helped, and 
everyone that was distressed had _ his 
heart lifted up by the new Lord Kildrum 
And he sold his beautiful carriage with 
its goold and silver mountin’s, and he 
sold his goold and silver uniforms, and 
his great black horses, and he dismissed 
his butlers and his footmen, and he used 
all his money to help them that needed it, 
and he lived and went among his people 
like one of themselves, blessin’ them and 
gettin’ their blessin’s. And a happy man 
in due time died and went away from a 
heartstricken, weepin’, wailin’ people who 
nigh begrudged so good a man to God. 
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Effect of the War on American Business 


(Continued from page 6 


United States will earn the lasting grati- 
tude of South America and place them in 
a position of great permanent advantage 
with every South American country.” 


The Markets That Await Us 


ge AMERICA’S need, fortunately, 
is for goods that we can readily sup 
ply. Indeed, we can duplicate practically 
every article exported there by the coun 
tries now at war. The case of Brazil 
will illustrate: Her annual bill of $55,- 
000,000 with Germany includes such items 
as motor cars, electrical machinery, cut 
lery, motors and stationary engines, sew- 
ing machines, tools, leather goods, paints, 
paper, photographic apparatus, perfumery, 
pumps, furniture, and wearing apparel. 
Brazil, it is worth while adding, was 
buying nearly $48,000,000 worth of goods 
a year from us up to the outbreak of the 


war. She was also purchasing unnually 
$77,000,000 from the United Kingdom 


and $27,000,000 from France. 

Her neighbor, Argentina,averages $115,- 
000,000 a year from the United Kingdom 
$62,000,000 from Germany, $57,000,000 
from the United States, and $36,000,000 
from France. Now you can get some 
idea as to the trade possibilities that the 
two leading South American countries 
hold out to us. 

To offset this bounding prospect, how- 
ever, there is a far-reaching state of busi- 
ness depression among these South Amer- 
ican republics. A huge crop failure has 
set Argentina back, while the collapse of 
coffee valorization and the tremendous 
decline in the price of rubber have ham- 
pered Brazil. But in the face of these 
misfortunes is the more pressing extrem- 
ity of actually needing many products, 
and the countries will doubtless find a 
way to pay for them. 


Latin America Needs Our Capital 

REATER even, in one way, than this 

swelling trade prospect is the oppor- 
tunity offered by South America to the 
United States on the financial side. At 
the outbreak of the war several of the 
leading republics, notably Brazil, were 
arranging for large loans. Their need of 
money will continue. It will be a long 
time before Europe can resume financial 
operations abroad; New York, therefore. 
and the rest of the country will have the 
chance to consider these South American 
loan proposals. 

This means the creation of financial 
machinery in South America. By a 
happy coincidence the National City 
Bank of New York had already projected 
branches at Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires, and possibly at Valparaiso. In 
fact, representatives of the hank are now 
at the first two places, establishing offices. 

With the inevitable trade expansion 
resulting from the war other huge New 
York financial institutions must do the 
same thing. Zanks belonging to the 
Federal Reserve system are allowed to 
maintain foreign branches, and thus the 
whole country can share in this growth. 

The result of this planting of Ameri 
can money in foreign countries cannot 
fail to give New York and the nation a 
whole new financial prestige. She will 
become a vast international clearing 
house, which may rival the position 
which London now occupies in the com- 
mercial world. With the problem of 
financing a huge war, and with the Ku 
ropean money markets demoralized, the 
British metropolis will be handicapped 
indefinitely. Our own condition, on the 
other hand, is sound, our resources and 
energy are ample, and we are at peace 
with the world. 


Gains That Flow from Loans 


HE profit to be reaped by the United 

States through financing South Amer- 
ican countries will be twofold: First, by 
the actual gain on the loan; second, by 
the tendency of at least part of the pro- 
ceeds of such loans to return to the 
country that does the lending. If the 
United States, for example, finances rail- 
roads or seaports or municipal construc- 
tion, it is altogether probable that Ameri- 
can engineers and American material 
will be employed in the operation. We 
learned this lesson to our cost in China, 
when the support of American bankers 
there was withdrawn by the Wilson Ad- 
ministration. A great wave of conces- 
sions to European powers and bankers 
immediately followed. One of the provi- 
sions in these louns was that the mate- 
rials bought with the proceeds should 
be procured in the lending country. 
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In this connection it is interesting to 
reproduce here a telegram just received 
from the Business Men’s League of St. 


. . . . | 
Louis, which has been actively interested | 


in developing our South American trade: 

“Manufacturers in the United States 
should at once send Spanish and Portu 
guese speaking salesmen of discretion 
and some knowledge of South American 
countries through all these countries, 
keeping them there at least a year and 
not making fast trips. If these things 
ure done within the coming year, no 
matter what the outcome of the Euro- 


pean war may be, by the time it ends, | 


the United States will be impregnably 
intrenched in South American trade, and 
in five years will surpass England, Ger- 
many, and France.” 


American Merchant Marine at Last 


HE question now. arises, How is the 

United States meeting this vast op- 
portunity? In the answer lies at least 
one huge national benefit—an American 
merchant marine. For, if the war has 
brought us nothing else, it has empha- 
sized, as no other emergency has em- 
phasized, the crying need of “American 
bottoms for American cargoes.” 

If the United States had had a fleet 
of vessels on the high seas such as the 
Germans our commerce would 
have suffered comparatively little inter- 
ruption. For years we have allowed 
Murope to do our carrying, and when 
europe is engaged in a general war our 
commerce almost comes to an end. 

But, happily, this condition, thanks to 
the war, is to be remedied. Before this 
article appears Congress will doubtless 
have amended the Panama Canal Act, 
removing many absurd restrictions and 
bringing the great fleet of American- 
owned vessels under American registry. 
Already the ships of the United Fruit 
Company, the Standard Oil Company, 
und the United States Steel Corporation 

which have flown the British flag—are 
arranging to come under their natural 
and proper registry, the Stars and Stripes. 

This new merchant marine means 
moving the congested grain and cotton 
crops, the prompt relief of the South 
American and other world markets in 
their extremities due to the European 
conflagration, and it is a guarantee for 
the future of an ever-widening and far- 
flung prosperity, for we are a great ex- 
port nation. - 


Possess, 


Another constructive agency invoked | 
in this emergency is the new Federal 


Reserve Board, which comes into power 
at a most opportune moment. Through 
its operation and through all that it 
interprets, the country is emancipated 
from the antiquated inelastic currency 
system which hampered its progress for 
years. The board will aid both money 
and business in facing its fresh world 
problems. 
as one of its members the most eminent 
authority on international finance in the 
United States. Mr. Paul Warburg. 
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It is very fortunate to include | 


War Abroad Means Unity at Home | 


A® 1IRD and far-reaching benefit grow- 
ing out of the war is what might be 
called 
cial intelligence of the country—keenly 
awake to its tremendous opportunities 
end responsibilities. Already its advance 
agents are on the way to blaze the path 
of American goods in new lands. The 
campaign of this new crusade of peace 
is: “Open new markets for American 
goods and keep them open.” 

Nor can the almost unprecedented co- 
operation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and Big Business be overlooked. 
Scarcely a month ago all was hostility 
between these two great agencies. Busi- 
ness attributed its troubles to Washing- 
ton’s pernicious political activity. Wash- 
ington, in turn, 
conspiracy to mislead. In a 
a terrible crisis in human affairs wiped 
cut etiquette, personal privilege, and 
esrievance. 

Significant of this inspiring 
work is a conference called by Secre- 
tary McAdoo at Washington, at which 
shippers and bankers are to discuss the 


financial and trade problems growing 
out of the war, and plan a program 


for mutual advantage. 

Then, too, there will be the increase 
in our consumption of domestic articles 
us Substitutes for imported goods. This, 
doubtless, will be especially true of 
women’s wearing apparel. 
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the aroused and united commer- | 


charged Business with | 
twinkling | 


team- | 


So, too, with | 
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Who Ever Forgot 


His First Dish of Puffed Grains? 


You have forgotten, no doubt, when first you tasted any 
other cereal dainty. 

But one always remembers the first dish of Puffed Wheat or 
Puffed Rice. 

Look back—you who know them. Note how well you 
recollect the first sight of them. What other food dainty, in all 
your lives, ever left such an impression ? 


Your Time is Coming 


Your time is coming—if it hasn’t come—when you learn the 
delights of Puffed Grains. 

Month after month we picture them here, and tell you all 
about them. Some day you will order a package. When you 
open it, out will roll brown, bubble-like grains, eight times nor- 
mal size. 

You will see crisp, airy, fragile morsels which seem too good 
to eat. 

You will serve them with cream and sugar or mix them with 
your fruit. Or you will float them like crackers in bowls of 
milk. And you'll find that these thin-walled, flaky grains have 
a taste like toasted nuts. 

That will be a red-letter morning. You will serve thousands 
of meals of Puffed Grains after that, but you’ll never forget the 
first one. 


 Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 














These, as you know, are Prof. Anderson’s foods. By his 
patent process—by shooting from guns—every granule is steam 
exploded. 

This means easy, complete digestion. Every food element 
is made available. As never before, the grains are fitted for food. 

So these are more than dainties. In them is accomplished 
what, in all the ages, cooking has never done. 

That is the main reason why you should know them. They 
are scientific foods. 

But each is distinct—each has a different taste. Get a package 
of each—order them now—and see which kind you like best. 


The Quaker Qals ©@mpany 


Sole Makers 
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DIXON’S 
Graphite 
Lubricants 


put the double-cross 
on that busy little 
jinx called “Friction” 


Equally good for 
motor cars or motor 
boats. 


Write for the Dixon 
Lubricating Chart. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Established in 1827 


XOX 








OOK for the Keen Kutter trade mark when you | 
buy a knife. Every knife so mark«d must 1 
stand up to the hardest test. Blades are first-class 
English crucible steel. The handles are on for keeps, 
and the springs never fail to keep their snap. 


KEEN KUTTER | 


pocket knives are backea by more than forty-five 

years of quality. If amy Keen Kutter pocket knife 

proves unsatisfactory, the dealer is authorized te 
refund the money. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


"Wo koaas7 SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 
pa maee St. Louis, U. S. A. 


























ust because you get spark enough to run your 
‘ord motor, your magneto isn’t gecemncily as strong 


as it should be for best results. 





shows the strength of the magneto 
so that it may be kept at its orig- 
inal cy, thereby reduc- 
ing fuel bills and giving a 
more lively motor. 
ice at garage or hardware 
store $4. Write for booklet E 
ng Ford ma ee oe o— 
ignition tion troubles an: 
HOYT ELEC. INSTRUMENT 
s WORKS, Penacook, N 
























Brazil-Uruguay-Argentina 


Luxurious Steamers of 12,000 
tons, especially designed for 
travelinthetr< ypics, leave New 
York on alternate ‘Saturdays. 
Plan to Visit South America 
at Your Earliest ity 
Write for illustrated booklet, 
tour schedules, etc. 

Busk & Daniels. Gen. aoe 

223 Produce Exchange, N.Y. 


OR LOCAL AGENTS 


T LINE 


you 
Ay write at once for our 6% 
d+. catalog and special offer. 
Marvelous i 
ments. Extraordinary 
values in our 1915 price 
offers. Vou cannot af- 
Sord to buy without get- 
som — —— 
sitions. Tt wipment, sundries and everything 
in the bicycle Tae ha ft oad prices. Write to us. 


MEAD CYCLE CO.,Dept.S-54 , CHICAGO 


NO MONEY 


Just ask for a generous trial bottle; 3-in-One cleans and 
polishes all veneered and varnished surfaces ; saves old fur- 
uitare. Write S-IN-ONE OIL CO., 42ANH. Bdwy., New York 














Hoyt Magnetometer | 
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| of this is for cotton, 
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food and wine. = It the simple 
life for us. 

We have depended almost entirely upon 
Germany and Austria for dyes and dye- 
stuffs. Here comes the opportunity to 
create this industry among ourselves and 


to be independent of foreign aid. 


The Price That War Exacts 
N all this stirring 
business the world 

blind ourselves to the 
are losses. War means waste, and 
some D®ne must pay. It, therefore, re- 
solves itself into a question as to whether 
our gains will offset the tremendous 
shrinkage which must come in our ex- 
ports to the warring peoples. 

Let us take the instance furnished by 
Germany, to whom 
we export $331,000.- 
000 worth of prod- 
ucts each year, in- 
cluding $160,000,000 
for cotton, $45,000,- 
000 for copper, $15,- 


means 


prospect of new 
over let us not 
fact that there 


ness almost baffle the imagination. For 
the first time in history one great nation 
stands up as the only source of supply, 
and that nation is equipped to help the 
whole world. We not only have an op- 
portunity but a duty to mankind. We 
may have congestion and apprehension at 
the start, but the ultimate results will be 
many-sided and far-reaching benefits. 
“The nation-wide response to the need 


of an American merchant marine (by 
far the biggest service that the war so 


far has rendered us) is very significant. 
for years our farmers have despised the 
sea and done everything possible to curb 
our shipping growth. Now they find, in 
a great world emergency, how valuable 
the ships are, and they are clamoring 
for 


a merchant marine.” 








000,000 for lard, and 





$10,000,000 for oils. 
Cur task will be to 
find other absorbers 
of this wealth or 
hoard it against the 
time when it will 
seek its normal FEu- 
ropean market. At 
the present outlook 
we are likely to lose 








the German busi- 
ness longer than 
that of England, France, or Austria. 


England is our greatest customer, with 
an annual purchase of $542,554,127, of 
which $221,000,000 is paid for cotton, 
$24,000,000 for wheat, $50,000,000 for 
ham, bacon, and lard, $20,000,000 for to- 
bacco, $17,000,000 for copper, $20,000,000 
for oils, and $6,000,000 for “movie” films. 

France only buys $146,000,000 worth 
of goods from us a year, and $65,000,000 
$24,000,000 for cop- 
per, $5,000,000 for tobacco, and $10,000,- 
000 in oils. 

Austria is almost a negligible quantity 
in our exports, her purchases amounting 
to only $23,000,000, mainly cotton, cop- 
per, and agricultural implements. The 
same is. also true of Russia, who buys 
$7,000,000 worth of our agricultural im- 
plements and $5,000,000 worth of cotton. 

From these statistics it is quite clear 
which of our resources will suffer the 
most as a result of the European wat 


The Losses We Must Expect 
HEN you come to consider the loss 


\ due to a falling off in our imports 
from the European belligerents, you find 
that about the hardest blow—should there 
be a stoppage over a considerable period 

would be delivered to Uncle Sam, who 
faces the prospect of a shrinkage of 
from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 in his 
yearly customs income. Should this mis- 
fortune come about, the consumer will 
have to make up the deficit in a tea and 
coffee tax. But, war or no war, Europe 
must have certain of our commodities. The 
big problem, therefore, will be: “How 
will Europe pay?’ With her treasuries 
depleted, her industries stifled, and her 
income almost wiped out, she will be 
forced to ask long credits or dump her 
American securities (she has $6,000,000,- 
000 invested in them) on the market. 
Of these two alternatives the United 
States prefers the former. 

The problem will be to protect and 
safeguard the security market at the 
reopening of the exchanges and at the 


close of the war. It will take much 
American capital to take care of the 
immense foreign holdings of our stocks 


and bonds. But, then again, the income 
from these very securities will constitute 
an important revenue to the European in- 
vestors facing the terrific cost of war. 
They will hesitate about sacrificing them. 


*‘Goodness in Things Evil ”’ 


ROM this not altogether pleasant 

revelation of the immediate cost of 
the war—especially in our trade with the 
fighting countries—let us turn to the big 
look ahead by representative American 
business men. It dramatizes to a remark 
able degree those lines from “Henry V” 
“There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distill it out.” 


Take the view of one of the greatest 


of our international bankers, a man 
trained in foreign service who is a 
leader in Wall Street. He said: 


“The effects of the war on our busi- 














will come from everywhere, and 
cially the Far East.” 

Another banker, whose view is typical 
of scores of others, said: 

“The war has given us a merchant 
marine, and, even if we lose money for 
a year, the ultimate good of a restored 
American shipping will more than make 
up for it.” 

That we face whole 
industrial activity 
ments like this: 

“Now is the time for American enter- 
prise to assert itself. Austria, for ex- 
ample, has exported most of the bent- 
wood furniture that we use. We can make 
it just as easily. So, too, with the toys 
that have come in floods from Germany 
During the war we will not have to com- 
pete with the handi- 
cap of cheap Euro- 
pean labor, either.” 

I talked with half 
a dozen interna- 
tional traders, and 
their opinion, boiled 
down, is this: 

“When the pres- 
ent congestion is re- 
lieved there will be 
a tremendous spurt 
in world trade and 
we will be the base 
of supplies. If condi- 
tions were reversed 
and we were at war, 
Germany would al- 


espe 


new avenues of 
is attested by state- 





























Refining the 


By HOMER CROY 





HARVARD PROFESSOR has made 
the discovery that a pig is natu- 
rally a gentleman. 

We are loath to say it, but we must 
differ with the professor. We have met 
many pigs in our time, but none of them 
stands out in our mind as having that in- 
describable something that marks a gen- 
tleman. A pigdoes not know how to 
treat callers. We can never spend afew 
minutes in the society of pigs without 
their coming up and rubbing their noses 
on our trousers. Even after a hasty call 
we are soiled to the knee. A pig has a 
way of complaining about any delay in 
the service of its meal that grates on our 
sensitive ear. When a person appears 
near its pen with provender, it sets upa 
loud, uncultured clamor without think- 
ing that there may be company present. 
All gestures on our part are of no avail. 
It cares nothing for the family sign. To 
our humble way of thinking a pig can 
never be a gentleman as long as it insists 
on dining with its feet in the trough. To 
us its table manners are inexcusable. 
Even when a pig has on its company 
manners, there is always a wish down 
deep in our heart that it would strive 
just a bit harder for culture and refine- 
ment. We wish that we could blind our 
eyes to a pig’s shortcomings, and join the 
professor in recommending the pig as a 
gentleman, but we must be honest by 
saying that in many respects a pig falls 
short of some of our cherished ideals. 











A prominent New York merchant sized 
up the situation in this way: 

“The war will make our position 
financially and commercially stronger 
than ever before. The temporary loss 
that we will sustain in Europe will be 
more than offset by the gain in other 
cirections. We will plant our products 
in new soil, and it will be up to us to 
keep them there. I firmly believe we 
will become the leading commercial na- 
tion of the world. Nothing will prevent 
us from maintaining this prestige if we 
have statesmen at Washington big enough 
to see the opportunities and wise enough 
to frame laws that will conserve them.” 

The president of one of the largest 
banks in the United States expressed 
himself thus: 

“Of the benefits will only be 
relative. I believe our prosperity and 
development would have been more con- 
sistent if made along normal lines. The 
profits of peace are more permanent than 
those of war. But in the end great good 
will come to the United States. If I 
owned a cotton mill, for instance, I 
would keep it and night to 
meet the new for that 


course 


going day 
demands 


goods 


ready have her ad- 
vance agents of com- 
merce scouring the seven seas, leaving 
nothing undone to reap the benefits that 
the situation made possible. We will 
gain immensely in the end.” 


The Ultimate Gains and Losses 
NE New York financier made this 
contribution to the symposium : “The 
war will wipe out the high cost of living 
because it will eliminate high living.” * 

These views echo the prevailing senti- 
ment both in New York and throughout 
the country. When you come to sum up 
the whole situation you find that the 
principal benefits to us resulting from 
the war appear to be: 

1. A merchant marine which will un- 
doubtedly restore the supremacy of the 
American shipping flag to the high seas. 

2. A notable increase in export trade, 
especially with South America and with 
regions hitherto undeveloped by Ameri- 
can business. 

3. A new and more commanding place 
in international finance and commerce. 

4. An increase in output and use at 
home of domestic products as substitutes 
for foreign-made goods. 

5. The ultimate ability to 
debts to Europe at a discount. 

6. Our securities will probably have a 
stronger position abroad than ever be- 
fore, because we will be about the only 
war-proof country. 

The main drawbacks 
marized as these: 

1. A decline in exports to Europe of 
high-class goods. 

2. Loss of the service of many skilled 
workers, especially Germans, who have 
gone back to fight for their fatherland. 
5. Advance in money rates, which will 
mean increased cost of manufacture and 
possibly higher cost of living. 

4. Heavy shrinkage in national reve- 
nue, due to a falling off of imports. 

5. A probable fomenting of the labor 
unrest when the fighters come back to 
America after a war of savage hate. 

Though trade in some quarters may 
look through a glass darkly at the mo- 
ment, the prospect of our distilling 
“goodness out of things evil” is the 
larger and permanent vision. 

To the United States, through the mis- 
fortune of war, has come a rare and 
unique distfnction. We seem to stand 
at the outposts of Universal Need as the 
Nation of Succor and Rehabilitation. The 
eyes and the desires of that part of civ- 
ilization remaining at peace are upon us. 


The Metamorphosis of a Nation 


N the light of these new and thrilling 
world responsibilities we may be jus- 
tified in paraphrasing John Hay’s mem- 


pay our 


may be sum- 


orable prophecy of our commercial des- 
tiny and make it read: 
“The debtor nation has become the 


chief creditor nation. The financial cen- 
ter of the world, which required thou- 
sands of years to journey from the 
Euphrates to the Thames and the Seine, 
has passed to the Hudson between day- 
break and dark.” 
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“In Mizzoura” 


Continued from page 19 


was my fellow traveler, and I would 
stand by him! Even the chauffeur of 
the hack seemed to feel the same way. 
Together we turned and ran toward the 
place whence we thought the voice came 
—that is to say, toward the mouth of 
the cave. But when we reached the en 
trance he wasn’t there. 

“He must be back in the cave, 
to the driver. 

“Yes,” he agreed. 

“Now, I tell you,” I said. “We mustn't 
both go in after him. One of us ought 
to stay here and call to the others to 
guide them out. I'll do that. I have a 
good strong voice. And you go in and 
find out what’s the matter. You know 
the cave better than I do.” 

“Oh, no I don’t,” said the man. 

“Why certainly you do!” I said. 

“I never was into the cave before,” 
he said. “Leastways not nowhere near 
as far as we was this time.” 

“But you live right here in Hannibal,” 
I insisted. “You must know more about 
it than I do. I live in New York. What 
could I know about this cave away out 
here in Missouri?” 

“Well, you know just as much as I do, 
anyhow,” he said doggedly. 

“Look here!” I said sharply. 
you aren’t a coward? The idea! A 
great big fellow like you, too!” 

However, at that juncture, our argu 
ment was stopped by the appearance of 
the missing man. He strolled into the 
light in leisurely fashion. 

“What happened?’ I cried. 

“Happened?” he repeated. 
happened. Why?” 

“You yelled, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I wanted to hear the 
echoes.” 

Obliging an Amiable Gentleman 

EFORE leaving Hannibal that after 

noon, we had the pleasure of meeting 
an old school friend of Samuel Clemens’s 
Colonel John L. RoBards—the same of 
whom it is recorded in Paine’s work that 
“he wore almost continually the medal 
for amiability, while Samuel Clemens had 
a mortgage on the medal for spelling.” 

Colonel RoBards is still amiable. He 
took us to his office, showed us a scrap 
book containing clippings in which he 
was mentioned in connection with Mark 
Twain, and told 
us of old days 
in the log school 
house. 


I said 


“T hope 


“Nothing 


Seeing that I 
was making 


notes, the Colo- 
nel called my at- 
tention politely 
to the spelling 
of his name, re- 
questing that I 
get it right. 
Then he ex- 
plained to me 
the reason for 
the capital B, 
beginning the 
second syllable. 
“IT may say, 
sir,’ he ex- 
plained in his 
fine Southern 
manner, “that I 
inserted that 
capital B my- 
self. At least I 
converted the 
small B into a 
capital. Iama 
Kentuckian, sir, 
and in Kentucky 
my family name 
stands for some- 
thing. It is a 
hame that I am 
proud to bear, 
and 1 do not 
like to be called | 
out of it. Sut 
up here I was 





daughter, sir. 





Young Man —J would like the hand of your 


I was glad to assure the Colonel that 
in these pages, his name would be cor- 
rectly spelled, and I call him to wit 
ness that I spoke the truth. I repeat, 
the name is RoBards. And it is borne by 
a most amiable gentleman. 





Vision of Sam Clemens, the Boy 
R. F. W. HIXSON of St. Louis has 
in his possession an ety 
book which belonged to his mother when 
she was a young girl (Ann Virginia | 


Ruffner), residing in Hannibal. In this 
book, Sam Clemens wrote a verse at a 


time when he was preparing to leave 
the town where he had spent his boy- 
hood. I reproduce that boyish bit of 
doggerel here, solely for the value of 
one word which it contains: 

Good-by, good-by, 

I bid you now, my friend; 

And though ’tis hard to 

say the word, 
To destiny I bend. } 





Never, in his most perfect passages, | 
did Samuel Clemens hit more certainly 
upon the one right word, than when in | 
this verse he wrote the second word in 
the last line. 

And what a destiny it was! 


A Celebrated County 

* was before we left St. Louis that I 
received a letter inviting us to visit 

in the town of Louisiana, Mo. I quote a 

portion of it: 

“Louisiana is in Pike County, a county 
famous for its big red apples, miles of 
rock roads, fine old estates, Rhine scenery, 
capons, rare old country hams, and poker. 
Pike County means more to Missouri 
than Missouri does to Pike. 

“Do you remember ‘Jim Bludso of the 
Prairie Belle’? 

at 


weren't no saint—them engineers 
Is pretty much all alike 
One wife in Natchez-under-the-Hill 
And another one here in Pike, 
“We can show you ‘the willer-bank on 
the right,’ where Bludso ran the Prairic 
Belle aground and made good with his 
life his old promise: 
“Ell hold her nozzle agin the 
Till the last galoot’s ashore.’ 


bank 


“We can also show you the home of 
. Champ Clark, 
and the largest 
nursery in the 
world, and a 
meadow where, 
twenty-five years 
ago, a young fel- 
low threw down 
his hayfork and 
said to his com- | 
panion: ‘Sam, 
I'm going to 
town to study 
law with Champ 
Clark. Some day 
I'm going to be 
Governor of this 
State.” He was 
Elliott W. Major, 
and he is Gov- 
ernor to-day.” 
The promise 
held forth by 
that letter ap- 
pealed to me. It 
is always inter- | 
esting to see 
whether a man 
like Champ 
Clark lives in a 
house with or- 
namental iron 
fences on the 
roof and iron 
urns in the front | 
yard; likewise | 
there is a 





sort 


hein of fascination 


for a man of my | 
extensive igno- | 
rance, not mere- 


easy Pua Father — Have you seen her mother ? “4 in eg ring | 

lwoyver Vv Ie Y ’ ‘ . . iow the Gover- | 
oun n , -s , 

erroean of g Mar Yes, sir; bat 1 still prefer nor of Missouri | 


your daughter. 


less 


| 
care- | 
persons, | 

| 


Frequently they 


decided fo be- 
come Governor, 








would fail to 

tive the accent on the 
where it should be 
jards; that is the way it should be 
Pronounced—but even worse, it happened 
now and then that some one called me 
by the plebeian appellation, Roberts. 
That was most distasteful to me, sir. 
Most distasteful. For that reason I use 
the capital B for emphasis.” 


final syllable, 
placed, sir—Ro- 














but in finding 
out his name. Then those hams and ca- 
how many politicians can compare 
for interest with a tender capon or a 
fine old country ham? And perhaps more 
alluring to me than any of these was 
the idea of going to visit in a strange 
State, and a strange town, and a strange 
house—the house of a total stranger. 

We accepted. 


Pols 
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| best set furnished on any .22. 


29, 


1914 










It’s a take-down rifle, convenient to and clean. 


Beautiful case-hardened finish; superb 


IS is no ordinary 


in accuracy and reliability; handles 
short, .22 long and .22 long-rifle cartridges without 
foxes, for all small game and target work up to 200 yards, just get this Lartin 


ance. 


uild and bal. 
he solid top and side ejection mean_safety 


31 


Here’s the best-made 
.22 Rifle in the world 


.22 Repeater 


-22 rifle: It’s the only .22 repeater made with 
the dependable lever action—like a big game rifle. It has 
better weight, better balance, greater stability than any other .22. It’s guaranteed 
rapidly, gives 25 shots at one loading. 22 

justment. 


With 
Round Barrel $14.50 
16.00 





MODEL 
1897 


For rekbits, sq hawks, geese, 


Has tool steel wptking that cannot wear out, 


Ivory 


Mountain sights; the 
ueid, endl firing. 


Ask your dealer—or send us three stamps postage for new big cataleg of all ZAZZEV702 reposting rifles and chetaune. 


The Marlin Firearms ©. 


17 Willow Street 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





HONOR PEN 


PARKER PEN CO., 98 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
4 St. Bride Street, London, England; 








FOUNTAIN PEN 


SELF FILLER - SAFETY - TRANSPARENT - STANDARD 


SOLD BY 15,000 WIDE AWAKE DEALERS. 


CATALOG FREE. 


New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building 
25 Bredgade, Copenhagen, Denmark: 





R 


Cairo, Egypt 











Uncle Henry —“‘Nothing Like It’ 


“The biggest little motor help that ever came 


down the pike. 
as a hawser, always on the job! 


Handy? 


Ishould say! Strong 


Every man who 


drives a car ought to have one.” 


Basline Autowline 
“The Little Steel Rope With The Big Pull” 


is the ONE accessory that can’t be safely overlooked. Tire 
umps, lifting jacks, wrenches and pliers all help but the 


ittle Autowline GETS YOU 


HOME—every time. Weighs 


4% pounds. Made of flexible, durable, celebrated Yel- 
low Strand Powerstcel wire rope. Stows under a cushion. 
All supply dealers. Price,east of Rocky Mountains, $3.95. 


FREE 


Illustrated circular giving Autowline information 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


New York Office, 76 A Warren St. 
Manufacturers of famous Yellow Strand Powerst-el Wire Rone 


J 819 N. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 








WHAT DISTINGUISHES YOUR TOWN? 


\ It’s the national advertiser who, in many instances, puts his home town 


on the map. 


Grand Rapids has been made famous by the furniture adver- 


tisers; Post has made Battle Creek a famous place; the Eastman Kodak 
Company has made Rochester famous, not only in this country, but all over 
the world; and even little East Aurora occasionally gets a little notice because 


it is the home of Elbert Hubbard. 


You will find that the livest towns in 


this country are the towns in which the livest advertisers reside 
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Military Educational Institutions 





“My pride in the Old School will 


never grow less,”’ writes a graduate of 













This well-known school is fa- 
mous for the loyalty of ita 
graduates and the “spirit” of 
the student body It has an 
enviable reputation for 
thoroughness in all departments 
It appeals to the wide-awake boy and 
it satixfies the most exacting parent 
It ix classed by t 










(Episcopal) 


he government as a “Distinguished Institution.’’ 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 13, Delafield, Waukesha County, Wis. 


St. John’s Military Academy 


The American Rugby 


A 
of 


Address 


Situated on high, well-drained land 





sentiment echoed by hundreds 
loyal alumni the world over, 


















x¢ &- OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 39 


Founded in 1833 


An academic, military and physical training school. 
Located at College Hill, unusually beautiful and 
Buildings well equipped. 
Military subordinate to 


ment for young boys. 
wholesome suburb of Cincinnati. 


work and athletics under careful supervision. 
One instructor to every nine cadets. ( 
to colleges. No hazing. Moral and social influences of primary consideration. 


academic training. 


Write for catalog to 


A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent, Box 18, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Separate depart- 





Gymnasium 


‘ertificate admits 


: 





“Te saches boys 
Wentworth Military Academy '“"°"* °°": 
ordinary day school does not interest. Courses prepare 
for leading Colleges, Universities, National Academies 
or Business. Government supervision. In “Class A.” 
All Athletics. For Catalog, address The Secretary. 
Missouri. Lexington. 1824 Washington Avenue. 


New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the- Dela ware 





*y* . " Oro 
Bordentown Military Institute }°."""" 
tion for college or business. Efficient faculty, comfortable tuildings, healthful lo 
cation, careful supervision of athletics, military discipline that develops charac 
years of experience in training boys. For catalogue write Rev 
Tt. H. LANDON, A. M., D. D., Principal. Col. T. D. LANDON, Corsmandant. | 


ter, and 29 





HWESTERN 


MILITARY AND NAVAL ACADEMY 
Lake Geneva, Wis., and High'and Park, Hlinois 
A select school with a high standard of 
Academic work, supplemented by the 
physical, moral and social benefits of a 
Military and Naval life. Limited en- 
rollment; references required. For cat- 
alogue which will be of interest to 
thoughtfal and discriminating parents, 
address Col. R. P- DAVIDSON, Supt., 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 














‘Boys Educational 
/nstitutions 











Morgan Park Academy 


Known for Character Building 
Excels In 


Strength of Faculty 
High standards 
ality of boys 

are and personal attention 


Complete equipment—four modern buildings—with 
gymnasium and ample athletic field. Morgan Park 
has a notable record in preparing boys cleanly and 
thoroughly for College, Tectnical School, and Busi- 
ness. Home life with military features for develop- 
ment and care of boys. Members of the facul'y live 
and eat with boys. Delightful, healthy location, 14 
miles from Chicago. Lower school for small boys. 
Write for free illustrated catalogue and interesting 
booklet, “Results with boys.” 


MORGAN PARK, ILLINOIS Box 11 











Highland, Ulster Co., 
New York. 














Oa Chodikee Lake, cighty miles from New York. 











Notre Dame ‘‘World Famed’’ 


The University includes the Colleges of Classics, 
Letters, History, Economics, Journalism, Archi- 
tecture, Law, Biology, Chemistry, Pharmacy, and 
Engineering (Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining, 
and Chemical). Board and Tuition, $400.00 a year. 
Preparatory School for boys over thirteen, $400.00 
Primary School for boys under thirteen, $250.00 
For Catalogue address (spectfying department): 


DEPARTMENT C., Notre Dame, Indiana 





College 
School 


“The School for 

Manly Boys.” 
—Chief Justice Winslow. 
Character building is our serious work. Modified military 
system. Location convenient to Chicago. Special provi- 
sion for younger boys, Supervised athletics. Gymnasium, 
Swimming pool. Diploma accepted by leading institu- 
tions. Catalogue. Rey. William Francis Shero, A. M., 
Ph. D., Warden and Headmaster, Racine. Wis. 


St. Paul’s School 


Healthfully located in beautiful Garden City, Long Island, 
18 miles from New York. Buildings completely equipped. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, fine athletic 
for any college or acientitic school. 
head of each department. 


A Lower School for Younger Boys 


Por information and Catalog address 


WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, Box 50, Garden City, L. I. 


St. Matthew’ $ Schoo BPESCSTAL Fifteen miles 


yong of San Francisco— 

ry atmosphere — out - of - 

door life. Accredited to alban East and West. Es- 

tablished 1866. — taken from eight years of age. 
Send for catalos 

REV. WM. A. BREWER, RECTOR. Burlingame, California 

RANDOLPH -MACON ACADEMY For Boys 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 
Vircinia. Equipment cost $100,000. Large gifte make rates 
$275 4 year. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. Gym- 
nasium and Athletics. 23d Session opens Sept. 16th. Address 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A.M., Prin., Box £00, Front Royal, Va. 


BELMONT SCHOOL ecv; 


21 miles south of San Francisco. Prepares for College. 
General and elective courses. Address Secretary, Dept. M, 
care W. T. Reid, Belmont,alifornia. 








fields. Prepares 
‘ompetent master at the 

















Girl? Educational 
Institutions 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


On account of the unsettled condition of Europe, which 
will «prevent many girls from going abroad for study, the 
Finch School has made arrangements for additional accommo- 
dations and offers those girls unusual advantages in Art, 
Music, Modern Languages, as well as General Courses. 

Applicants must make personal visit or be recommended 
by former pupils or other friends of the School. Fees $1350. 

61 East 77th Street, New York City. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary For Young Ladies 


Staunton, Va. 
Term becins Sept. 10th, 1914. Located in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virzinia. Unsurpassed climate. Modern appoint- 
ments Students the past session from 











i States Terms 
moderate Pupila enter any time. Send for catalogue 


Miss B. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 





Special Educational 
Institutions 
American College of Physical Education 


Includes schools for Physical Directors, Play-ground Workers 
and Teachers of Eugenics. (Co-Educational). Fall term opens 
September 16. Faculty of Experts. Unequalled record of suc- 
cessful craduates. We own our $250,000 buildin z, fully equipped. 
Address Secretary, Box 103, 42nd 4 Grand Bivd. ,Chicago, illinois. 


Legs Straight? 


If not, our fatest invention will 
make them appear straight and trim: 
weight, 20z mmended by suiens, 
by men of fashion, by military, profession 
and business men bengee eo pl — on 
approval. Particulars mailed 

ALISON ©O., Dept. N, utfale, N. Y. 


A Fortune to the Inventor 


who reads and herds it, is the poss'ble worth of the 
k we send for 6c. postage rite us at once. 
R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. B., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Our host met us with his touring car 
and proceeded to make good his promises 
about the nursery, and the scenery, and 
the roads, and the estates, and as we 
bowled along he told us about “Pike.” 
It is indeed a great county. And the 
fact that it was originally settled by 
Virginians, Kentuckians, and Carolinians 
still stamps it strongly with the quali- 
ties of the South. Though north of St. 
Louis on the map, it is south of St. 
Louis in its spirit. Indeed, Louisiana 
is the most Southern town in appearance 
and féeling that we visited upon our 
travels. The broad black felt hats one 
the luxuriant 


sees about the streets, 
mustaches and goatees—all these things 
mark the town, and if they are not 


enough, you should 
see “Indy” Gordon 
as she walks along 
puffing at a bulldog 
pipe black as her 
own face. 

Never outside of 
Brittany and Nor- 
mandy have I seen 
roads so full of 
animals as those of 
Pike County. From 
the great four-horse 
teams, drawing 
produce to and 
from the beautiful 


estate called “Fali- 
con,” to the mule 


teams and the sad- 
dle horses and the 
cows and pigs and 
chickens and dogs, 
all the quadrupeds < 
and bipeds domes- 
ticated by mankind 





title of these chapters—and with de- 


tails as follows: 


A_COUNTRY DINNER 


Old Pike County ham, 
Pike County capons 
and other Pike County essentials, 
with Pike County Colonels. 
At the bottom of the card was this— 
shall 1 call it warning? 
Senator Warner once said to Colonel 
Roosevelt: ‘‘ Pike County babies cut 
their teeth on poker chips.’’ 


And Then—Such a Dinner! 





HAVE already said that Pike is a 
county with a Southern savor, but I 
had not realized how fully that was 








bd“ 0be 


along with the wedding cooks them 
The latter very seldom came to 
being regarded as the most valua- 
Once in a while when 
was in financial 


now, 
selves. 
sale, 
ble of all slaves. 
some leading family 
difficulties and was forced to sell its 
wedding cook she would bring as much 
as eight or ten times the price of an 
ordinary female slave. 


The Pike County Colonel Crop 


A’ ‘TER dinner, when we moved out to 
the living room, we found a large, 
green table all in place, with the chips 


arranged in little piles. But let me in- 
troduce you to the players. 
First, there was Colonel Edgar Stark, 


genial and warm-hearted over 
dinner; cold and 
inscrutable behind 
his spectacles 
when poker chips 
appeared. 

Then 


host, 


our 


Colonel 
Charlie Buffum, 
heavily built, but 
with a similar dual 
personality. 

Then Colonel 
Frank Buffum, 
State Highway 
Commissioner: or, 
as some one called 
him later in the 
evening, when the 
chips began to 
gather at his place, 
State “highway- 
man.” 

Then Colonel 
Dick Goodman, 
banker, raconteur, 
and connoisseur of 


were there upon WM aves edibles and “essen- 
the ao sal = Mr. John O. Roberts, president of the Clarksville bank, is a wonder—nothing less. There's — n Col a] 
by one enero a book in him, and I hope that somebody will write it, for 1 should like to read that book Pee. mal 3. phe hone 
against the inva- who, when not a 
sion of the motor car. Dogs hurled true until I dined there. TI will not say Colonel, is a Commodore: commander 
themselves at the car as though to that I have never tasted such a dinner, of the Betsy, flagship of the Louisiana 
suicide: chickens extended themselves for truth I hold even above politeness. Yacht Club, and the most famous craft 
in shrieking dives across our course; All TI will say is that if ever before I to ply the Mississippi since be Prairie 
pigs arose from the luxurious mud had met with such a meal the memory Belle. (Don’t call Colonel Cake when 
with grunts of frantic disapproval, and of it has departed—-and, I may add, my he raises you and at the same time raises 
eantered heavily into the fields; cows memory for famous meals is considered — his right eyebrow ) 

trotted lumberingly before us, their good to the point of irritation. Then Colonel Dick Hawkins, former 
bind legs and their fore legs moving, it 7 aie aa : Collector of the Port of St. Louis, and 
aanel, al relation to each other: The Designer of That Dinner more recently (since there has been so 
a goat ran round and round the tree to HE dinner (save for the “essentials”) little in St. Louis to collect), a gentle 


attached; mules pointed 
their ears to heaven, and opened their 
eyes wide in horror and amazement; 
beautiful saddle horses bearing country- 
men, or rosy-cheeked young women from 
the farms, tried to climb into the boughs 
of wayside trees for safety, and four- 
horse teams managed to get themselves 
involved in a manner only rivaled by a 
ball of yarn with which a kitten is al- 
lowed to work its own sweet will. 

Our host took all these matters calmly. 
When a mule protested at our presence 
on the road, it would merely serve as a 
reminder that, “Pike County furnished 
most of the mules for the Spanish war” ; 
or, when a saddle horse showed signs of 
homicidal purpose, it would draw the 
ealm observation, “Pike is probably the 
greatest county in the whole United 
States for saddle horses. ‘Missouri 
King,’ the undefeated champion saddle 
horse of the world, was raised here.” 

So we progressed amid the outraged 
hosts of animals. 


Getting Ready for the Party 
Y feeling as I alighted at last on 
the step before our host’s front 
door was one of definite relief. For 
dinner is the meal that I like best, and 
man with all his faults is, after all, the 
animal I most enjoy. 

The house was genial like its owner- 
it was just the sort of house I like: 
large and open, with wide halls, spacious 
rooms, comfortable beds and chairs, and 
ash trays everywhere. 

“I’ve asked some men in for dinner 
and a little game,” our host informed 
us, as he left us to our dressing. 

Presently we heard motors arriving 
in the drive, beneath our windows. When 
we descended, the living room was filled 


which he was 


with men in dinner suits. (Oh, yes; 
they wear them in those Mississippi 
River towns, and they fit as well as 


yours does!) 
When we had been introduced we all 
moved to the dining room. 


Would You Call it a Warning? 


At each place was a printed menu 
with the heading “At Home Abroad” 


a hospitable inversion of the general 


entirely made up of products 
of the county. More, it was even super 
vised and cooked by county products, 
for two particularly sweet young ladies, 
members of the family, were flying 
around the kitchen in their pretty even 
ing gowns, helping and directing Molly. 

Molly is a pretty mulatto girl. Her 
skin is like a smooth, light-colored 
bronze, her eye is dark and: gentle, like 
that of some domesticated animal, her 
voice drawls in melodious cadences, and 
she has a sort of shyness which is very 
fetching. 

“Ah cain’t cook 
in the ole days,” 


was 


lak they used to cook 
she smiled in response 


to my tribute to the dinner, later. “The 
Kuhnel was askin’ jus’ th’ othah day if 
ah could make ‘im some ash cake, but 
ah haid to tell ’im ah couldn't. Ah’ve 
seen, ma gran’fahtha make it lots o’ 
times, but folks cain’t make it no mo’, 


now-a-days.” 

Poor benighted Northerner that I am, 
I had to ask what ash cake was. It is 
a kind of corn cake, Molly told me, the 
parent, so to speak, of the corn dodger, 


and the grandparent of hoecake. It 
has to be prepared carefully and then 
cooked in the hot ashes—cooked “jes 
so,” as Molly said. 


ash cake, I de- 
culinary lore, 
partly by my 
about the old- 


Having learned about 
manded more Pike County 
whereupon I was told, 
host, and partly by Molly, 
time wedding cooks. 


The Ante-Bellum Wedding Cook 
EDDING cooks were the best cooks 
in the South, sunrercooks, with 
State-wide reputations. When there was 
a wedding a dinner was given at the home 
of the bride, for all the wedding guests, 
and it was in the preparation of this re- 
past that the wedding cook of the bride’s 
family showed what she could do. That 
dinner was on the day of the wedding. 
On the next day the entire company re- 
paired to the home of the groom’s fam- 
ily, where another dinner was served 
a dinner in which the wedding cook be- 
longing to this family tried to outdo that 
of the day before. This latter feast was 
known as the “infair.” But all these old 
Southern customs seem to have departed 





man farmer. (Colonel Hawkins always 
wins at poker. The question is not 
“Will he win?” but “How much?) 
Only two men in the game were not, 
so far as I discovered, Colonels. 
One, Major Dave Wald, has been held 


back in title because of time devoted to 
the pursuit of literature. Major Wald 
has written a book. The subject of the 
book is Poker. As a tactician, he is per- 
haps unrivaled in Missouri. He will look 
at a hand and instantly declare the per- 
centage of chance it stands of filling in 
the draw, according to the law of chance. 


One hand will be, to Major Wald, a 
“sixteen-time hand”; another a “thirty- 
two time hand,” and so on—meaning 


that the player has one chance in six- 


teen, or in thirty-two, of filling. 


A Plain Person Without a Title 


HE other player was merely a plain 
“Mister,” like ourselves—Mr. John 
W. Matson, the corporation lawyer. At 
first I felt sorry forMr. Matson. It seemed 
hard that the rank of Colonel had been 
denied him. Fut when I saw him shuffle 
and deal, I was no longer sorry for him, 
but for myself. With the possible ex- 
ception of General Bob Williams (who 
won't play any more now that he has 
been appointed postmaster), and Colonel 
Clarence Buell, who used to play in the 
hig games on the Mississippi boats, Mr. 
Matson can shuffle and deal more rapidly 
and more accurately than any man in 
Missouri. 
Colonel Buell was present, as 


was 
Colonel Lloyd Stark, but neither played. 
Colonel Bueil had intended to, but on 
heing told that my companion and I 
were from New York he declined to 
“take the money.” The Colonel—but to 
say “the Colonel” in Pike County is 
hardly specific—Colonel Buell, I mean, 


is the same gentleman who fought the 
Indians, long ago, with Buffalo Bill, and 


who later acted as treasurer of the Wild 
West Show on its first trip to Europe. 
Some one informed me that the Colonel 

Colonel Buell, I mean—was a capital- 
ist, bet the information was beside the 
mark, for IT had already seen the dia- 
mond ring he wears—a most remarkable 
piece of landscape gardening. 
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During the evening Colonel Buell, who 
stood for an hour or two and watched 
the play, spoke of certain things that he 
had seen and done which, as I estimated 
it, could not have been seen or done 
within the last sixty years. “How old is 
Colonel Buell?’ I asked another Colonel 

“Colonel,” asked the Colonel, “how old 
are you?” 

“Colonel,” replied the Colonel, “I am 
exactly in my prime.” 

“I know that, Colonel,” 
nel, “but what is your 

“Colonel,” returned the Colonel suave- 

“T have forgotten my exact age. But 
I know that I am somewhere between 
eighty and one hundred and forty-two.” 


The Poker Sense in Pike County 


T was Mr. Matson’s deal. He dealt 
| The cards passed through the air and 
fell, one on the other, in neat piles. (If 
you prefer it, Mr. Matson can drop a 
fan-shaped hand before you, all ready to 
pick up.) And from the time that the 
first hand was played I knew that here. 
as in St. Louis, my companion and I were 


said the Colo- 


‘ ” 
age: 


babes among the lions. I do not know 
how he played, but I do know that I 


played along as best I could, only trying 

not to lose too much money at once. 
But why rehearse the pathetic story? 

I spoke in a former chapter of Missouri 


poker, and Pike County is a county in 
Missouri. Bet on a good pat hand and 
some one always holds a_ better one. 


Bluff and they call you. Call and they 
beat you. There is no way of winning 
from Missouri. Missouri poker players 
are mahatmas. They have an occult 
sense of cards. Babes at their mothers’ 
breasts can tell the difference between 
a straight and a flush long before they 
have the power of speech. Once, while 
in Pike County, I asked a little boy how 
many brothers and sisters he had. “One 
brother and three sisters,” he replied, 
and added: “A full house.” 


The Game Takes Precedence 
HE Missouri gentlemen, so gay, so 
genial, at the dinner table, take on 
a frigid look when the cards and chips 
appear. They turn from gentle, kindly 
human beings into relentless, 
ravening wolves, each intent 
upon the thought of devour 


ing the other. And when, 
over a poker gume, some 
player seems to enter into 


a pleasant conversation, the 
other players know that even 
that is a bluff—a blind to 
cover up some diabolic plot. 

Once during the game, for 
instance, Colonel Hawkins 
started in to tell me some- 
thing of his history. And TI, 
bland simpleton, believed we 
were conversing sans ulte- 
rior motive. 

“IT used to be in politics, 
he said. “Then I was in the 
banking business. But I’ve 
gone back to farming now, 
because it is the only honest 


” 


business in the world. In 
fact—” 

But at that juncture the 
steely voices of half the 
other players at the table 
interrupted. 

“Ante!” they cried. “Ante, 
farmer !” 

Whereupon Colonel Haw- 


kins, who by that time had 
to crane his neck to see the 
table over his pile of chips 

a pile of chips like the bat- 
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When the game broke up, 
and Colonel Hawkins showed 
about our future. 
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Major Wald 


concern 


“How far are you young men going, 
did you say?’ asked Colonel Hawkins. 


“To the Pacific Coast,” I said. 

At that the two veteran poker 
looked at each other solemnly, 
and shook their heads. 

“All the way to the const, eh?’ de 
manded Major Wald. Then: “Do vou e 
pect to play cards much as you goalong?”’ 

I wished to uphold the honor of New 
York as best I could, so I tried to reply 
“omely. 

“Oh, ves,” T said. “Whenever anybody 
wants a game they'll find us ready.” 

Again I saw them exchange glances. 

“You tell him, Major,” said Colonel 
Iawkins, walking away. 


players 
in silence, 


“Young man,” said Major Wald, plac- 
ing his hand kindly on my _ shoulder, 
“IT played poker before you were born. 
I know a good deal about it. You 
wouldn't take offense if I gave you a 
pointer about your game?” 

“On the contrary,” I said, thinking 
I was about to hear the inner secrets 
of Missouri poker, “I shall be most 
grateful.” 

“If I advise you,” he pursued, “will 


you agree to follow my advice?” 
“Certainly.” 
“Well,” said the Major, “don’t you play 
poker any more while you're in the West. 
Wait till you get back to New York.” 


Apples That Melt on the Tongue 
YEEING the houses of the players next 
day as I drove about the county, 
I suspected that even these had been 
built around the game of poker, for each 
house has ample accommodations for the 
gang” in case the game lasts until too 
late to go home. In the winter the 
games occur at the houses of the differ- 
ent Colonels, and there is always a din- 
ner first. But it is in summer that the 
vreatest games occur, for then it is the 
immemorial custom for the Colonels (and 
Major Wald and Mr. Matson, too, of 
course) to charter a steamer and go out 
on the river. These excursions some- 
times last for the better 


part of a week. 
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want it.” he declared. “Will 
your toddy now?” 

Ah! VDikeis a great county! And what 
do you suppose we had for breakfast? 

At the center of the table was a pile 
of the most beautiful and enormous red 
apples—fragrant apples, giving a sweet, 
appetizing scent which filled the room. 
I had thought before that I knew some- 
thing about apples, but when I tasted 
these I became aware that no merely 


you 


good apple, no merely fine apple, would 
ever satisfy my taste again. These 
apples, which are known as the “Deli- 


cious,” are to all other 


apples that I 


know as Missouri poker is to all other 
poker. They are in a Class absolutely 
alone, and, in case you get some on a 


lucky day, I want to tell you how to eat 
them with your brenkfast. Don’t eat 
them as you eat an ordinary apple, but 
either fry them, with a slice of bacon, 
or cut them up and take them as you do 
peaches—that is, with cream and sugar. 
Did you ever see an apple with flesh 
white and firm, yet tender as a pear at 
the exact point of perfect ripeness? Did 
you ever taste an apple that seemed 
actually to melt upon your’ tongue? 
That is the sort of apple which we 
had for breakfast. 


A Town That Forgot to Grow Up 


ATER in the day we motored to the 
town of Clarksville, some miles down 
the river. Clarksville huddles along the 
river bank, as St. Louis must have in 
her early days. Being a small, strag- 
gling town which has not, if one may 
judge from appearances, progressed or 
even changed in fifty years, Clarksville 
out-Hannibals Hannibal. Or, perhaps, it 
is to-day the kind of town that Hannibal 
was when Mark Twain was a boy. In 
its decay it is theatrically perfect. 

Our motor stopped before the bank, and 
we were introduced to the editor of the 
local paper, which is called “The Piker.” 

The bank is, in appearance, contempo- 
with the 


rary town. The fittings are 
of the period of the Civil War—wal- 
nut, as I recall them. And there are 
red glass signs over the little window 


grilles bearing the legends “Cashier” 
and “President.” 

In the back room we met 
the president, Mr. John O. 
Roberts, a gentleman over 
eighty years of age, who can 
sit back, with his feet upon 
his desk, smoke cigars, and, 
from a cloud of smoke, ex- 
ude the most delightful 
stories of old days on the 
Mississippi. For Mr. Rob- 
erts was clerk on river 
boats more than sixty years 
ago, in the golden days of 
the great stream. There, 
too, we had the good for- 
tune to meet Irofessor M. 8S. 
Goodman, who was born in 

“Missouri in 1887, and 
founded the Clarksville High 
School in 1865. The pro- 
fessor has written the his- 
tory of Pike County—but 
that is a story all by itself. 


Old Days on the River 


iy the old days like County 


embraced many of the 
other present counties, and, 
running all the way from 
the Mississippi to the Mis- 
~souri River, was as large 
as a good-sized State. Pike 
has colonized-more West- 
ern country than any other 


tlements of some feudal lord county in Missouri; or, as 

—anted suavely. Professor Goodman put. it, 

Advi Grati eS. : . “The West used to be full 
vice Gratis At one side is an alley runniig back to the house of Huckleberry Finn, of Pike County men who 

B* midnight Colonel Buell, where stood the historic fence which young Sam Clemens had pushed out there with 
who had stood behind cajoled the other boys into whitewashing for him their guns and bottles.” 

me for a time and watched “Yes,” added Mr. Roberts 

my play, showed signs of in his dry, crackling tone, 


fatigue and anguish. And a little later, 


after having seen me try to “put it 
over” with three sixes, he sighed heavily 
and went home—a fine, slender, courtly 
figure, straight as a gun barrel, walking 
sadly out into the night. Next Major 
Wald ceased to play for himself, but 
began to take an interest in my hand. 
Under his supervision during the last 
fifteen minutes of the game I made a 


tiny dent in Colonel Hawkins’s stacks of 
chips. But it is only just to Colonel 
Hawkins to say that, by that time, the 
Missourians were so sorry for us that 
they were making the most desperate 
efforts not to win from us any more 
(han they could help. 


cruise. Sometimes they 
island and camp. 
cooks and a few 
one of the Colonels 


Sometimes they 
zo ashore upon an 
“We take a tribe of 
cases of ‘essentials,’ ” 


explained to me, “and the game never 
stops at all.” 

My companion and I were tired. The 
mental strain had told upon us. Soon 


after the Colonels, the Major, and Mr. 
Matson went, we retired. It seemed to 
me that I had hardly closed my eyes when 
I heard a faint rap at my bedroom door. 
But I must have slept, for there was sun- 
light streaming through the window. 

“What is it?’ I called. 

The voice of our host replied. 


“Breakfast will be ready any time you 
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‘and wherever 
wanted office.” 

I asked Mr. Roberts about the famous 
poker games on the river boats. 

“T antedate poker,” he said. “The old 
river card game was called ‘Brag.’ It 
was out of brag that the game of poker 
developed. A steward on one of the 
boats once told me that he and the 
other boys had picked up more than 
u hundred dollars from the floor of a 
room in which Henry Clay and some 
friends had been playing brag.” 

Golden days indeed!—and for every- 
one. The steamboat companies made 
fabulous returns on their investments. 


“In ’4 and °55,.” said Mr. Roberts, 


they went they always 
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Special Educational 
/nstitutions 





fe ” 
essai Freshmen should make reserva- 
tions immediately in these New Dormitories at 


Northwestern University 


These buildings—eleven in all—are on the Bluffs 
of the upper campus overlooking Lake Michigan. 


Professional Schools situated in heart of Chicago. Medical 
School in hospital center. 1,500 beds. Recent benefaction 
of $1,000,000 gives Medical School unusual clinical advan- 
tages. Two years’ college credit equi Law School near 
courts. Elbert H. Gary Library of Law, 40,000 volumes. 
Campus of Liberal Arts on shores of Lake Michigan. Large 
gymnasium, new itories. 

Write for Requirements for Medical School. Typical Lessons 
in Pharmacy. fgenontn asa Vocation, Viewsat Compas, 
paraing One's W. Fe Gen books of courses in Sch 

Law, Dentistry, Music, Oratory, Commerce, Su 
and Evanston Academy. 


JOHN C. BURG, 454 Northwestern University Blde., Chicago 
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Electrici 
, Electricity 
Offers the greatest opportun- 
ity to those who are trained by 
actual practice to handle and 
control it. 
A visit to either of our Schools will convince 


you that we are teaching a live wire course 
wherein you Learn By Doing. 


Schools open ali the sear. 
Free Prospectus on request. 


THE NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOLS 
New York Chicago 
29 Ww. 17th St. 940 W. Chicago Ave 





















y' JUNG men and women, here is an 
exceptional opportunity for you to 
study dentistry at an extremely moder- 
ate cost for tuition and living expenses, 
The course is three years. The facul- 
ty able and experienced Clinics! fa- 
cilities unexcelled, Write for cata- 
logu:. Address 


Study 
Dentistry 


at the 
tab) G2 Wa bee «INDIANA DENTAL COLLEGE 
5 W. North St. 


OD a ee OO EL adisnapolis, ind. 


Dana’s Musical Institute 


WARREN, OHIO 


Forty-sixth year opens Sept.14th. Music taught in all its 
branches. Lessons daily and private. Fine dormitories 
for pupils. Pure water, beautiful city, and healthy. 
Superior faculty. Fine recital hall, with an orchestral 
concert and soloists every Wednesday night. Send for 
64-page catalogue blue book and historical sketch to 
WILLIAM H. DANA, R.A.M., President 


EARN TELEGRAPH 


Morse and Wireless—R. R. Accounting (Station 
Agency \ taught. Splendid opportunities. Posi:ions 
secured. Marcoui Co. takes our wireless graduates. We 
own and exclutively <a two large modern bulldings 
equipped with K. R. and Western Union wires and complete 
$3.0) © Marconi Wireless Station. Largest School— estab- 
lished 40 vears. Investment $25,000. Endorsed by Rail- 
road, Marconi andW esternU nion@Meials. Expert 
ractical teachers, Low living expenses; easily earned 
Pies red. Tuition low. Easy payments. Catalogs FREE 


DODGE'S triers rnsttaes 
Sth Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 


DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW 


Established 1891. Prepares for the Bar in all 
States. Two distinct schools—Day and Evening. 
Three years’ course leads to the degree of LL. | 

Students may witness 20 courts in daily session. 
Law Library 19,000 Vols. Catalog mailed free. Self- 
supporting students should write for pamphlet de- 
scribing our efficient Bureau of Self-Help. Address 


MALCOLM McGREGOR, Sec’y, 540 Penobscot Building, Deioit. Mich 
Electrical titres school with its wel 


equipped shops and laboratories, is peculiarly qualified to 
give a condensed course in Electrical 


= = 
Engineering 
Every detail taught 
installation, testing 
ma, complete 


In One Year 


21 years’ reputation, Ky ver 2000 young 
22nd year opens September 22 


110 Takoma Ave "Washington. D.C. 







































Actual construction, 
Course, with diplo- 


men trained 
Send for new catalocue, 


Michigan College of Mines | 


A state institution offering engineering courses 
leading to the ee of Engineer of Mines. 
Located in the Lake Superior mining district. 
Mines and mills accessible for college work. 
For Year Book and Booklet of Views address 
President or Secretary. 
HOUGHTON 





MICHIGAN 


graduates succeed because they 
are trained to work intelligently, 
to perform each duty faithfully. 
Preparation is thorough and our 


7 
Peirce 
School students are capable of readering 
efficient service. That's why 


they are generally found in the highest positions 
in commercial and secretarial work. FPoth sexes. 
For Sth Year Book address 

The Registrar, Record Building, Phila., Pa. 


The New York State School of Agriculture at Morrisville, LL Y. 


offers practical courses in Agriculture and Domestic *cience ’ 
New Yor« State Sons ent cirls a sition for others. Ne ohn mnent = 
aff; 2) 0-ae good envire’ For Catalog and Pa Address 


nee 
Director FG. HELYAR. Drawer W. Morrisville, N.Y. 
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See America now: 
you can’t go abroad 
while the war is on. 


Read Julian Street’s 
**Abroad at Home’’ and 
find out something about 


the “home lot.” The 


European conflict em- 
phasizes the value of the 
See America First idea, 
not only as applied to 
travel, but to the busi- 
ness aspect of the “home 
lot.” 


Enforced concentration on 
home consumption will show 
the possibilities of ‘America 
first”? asa market. American 
table waters, ginger ales, food 
products,clothing,drugsand 
toilet preparations, toys and 
novelties, candies and con- 
fections, all of these and 
many .other products will 
now find greater consump- 
tion by our fellow citizens. 


The European workman’s aban- 
donment of the machine for the 
rile offers Uncle Sam the oppor- 
tunity to establish an international 
trade-mark—“Made In America”. 
The American Manufacturer will 
take this opportunity, and every 
other which presents itself, not to 
willfully take advantage of a world 
tragedy, but to heed a demand 
which must be supplied. 


MEG Koma. 


Advertising Manager Collier's Weekly 
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“I worked for the St. Louis & Keokuk 











Packet Company, a line owning three 


| boats, which weren’t worth over $75,000. 


| stopping. 


That company cleaned up as much as 
$150,000 clear profit in one season. And, 
of course, a season wasn’t an entire year 
either. It would open about March 1 
and end in December, or, in a mild win- 
ter, January. 

“But I tell you we used to drive those 
boats. We'd shoot up to the docks and 
lund our passengers and mail and freight 
without so much tying up or even 
We'd scrape along the 


as 


just 


dock and then be off again. 


“The highest fare ever charged be- 
tween St. Louis and Keokuk was #4 for 
the 200 miles. That included a_ berth, 
wine, and the finest old Southern cook- 
ing a man ever tasted. The best cooks 
I've ever seen in my life were those old 
steamboat cooks. And we gave ’em good 
stuff to cook, too. We bought the best 


of everything. You ought to see the 
steaks we had for breakfast! The offi- 
| cers used to sit at the ladies’ end of 


| the table and serve out 


of big chafing 
dishes. I tell you those were meals! 
“There was lots going on all the time 


on the river. I remember one trip I 
made in ‘52 in the old Di Vernon—all 
the boats in the line were named for 


characters in Scott’s novels. We were 
coming from New Orleans with 350 Ger- 
man immigrants on deck and 100 Cali 
fornians in the cabin. The Californians 
were sports and they had a big game 
going all the time. We had two gam- 
blers on board, too—John McKenzie and 
his partner, a man named Wilburn. They 
used to come on to the boats at different 
places, and make out to be farmers, and 
not acquainted with each other, and 
there was always something doing when 
they got into the game 

“Well, this time cholera’ broke 
among the immigrants on the 
They began dying on us. But we had 
a deckload of lumber, so we were well 
fixed to handle ’em. We took the lum- 


out 
deck. 


ber and built coffins for ‘em, and when 
they’d die we'd put ’em in the coffins 
and save ’em until we got enough to 
make it worth stopping to bury ’em. 
| Then we'd tie up by some woodyard 
and be loading up with wood for the 
furnaces while the burying was going 
on. Some twenty-five or thirty of ‘em 
died on that trip, and we planted ’em 
at various points along the way. And 
all the while, up there in the cabin, the 


| dog. 


big game was going on—each fellow try- 
ing to cheat the other. 
“After we got to St. Louis there was 


a report that we'd buried a man witb 











right up te a policeman and say to him, 
simply and frankly: “FP want to turn 


| King’s Evidence, please. I was in that 
burglary where there was a dead old 


man and a workbox and a woman and a 
I was led astray by a bad character 
and I did not mean to do it. And really 
it was him that did it and not me.” 


roof 
not 
His 
Der- 


UT now his tongue clove to the 

of his mouth, he felt he could 
speak, could not go through with it. 
heart had gone down into his feet. 


| haps he had caught the tramp’s constitu- 


; one 





tional aversion to the police. He affected 


| not to see the observant figure in the door- 


way. He assumed a slack careless bear- 
ing like one who reads by chance idly. 
He lifted his evebrows to express uncon- 
cern. He pursed his mouth to whistle, 
but no whistle came. He stuck his hands 
into his pockets, pulled up his feet as 
pulls up plants by the roots and 
strolled away. 

He quickened his stroll as he supposed 
by imperceptible degrees. He glanced 
back and saw that the young policeman 
had come out of the station and was 
reading the notice. And as the young 
policeman read he looked ever and again 
at Bealby like one who checks off items. 


Realby quickened his pace and then, 
doing his best to suggest by the move 


ments of his back a more boyish levity 





“Sie 


LO ae 
Bealby 
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$3,500 sewed into his clothes. Of course 
we didn’t know which was which or 
where we'd buried this man. Well, sir, 
that started the greatest bunch of min- 
ing operations along the river bank be- 
tween New Orleans and St. Louis that 
anybody ever saw! Everyone was dig 
ging for that German. Far as I heard, 
though, they never found a dollar on him.” 

Some one in Clarksville (in my notes I 
neglected to set down the origin of this 
particular item) told me that the term 
“stateroom” originated on the Mississippi 
boats, where the various rooms were 
named after the States of the Union, a 
legend which, if true, is worth preserving. 

Another interesting item relates to 
the origin of the slang term “piker,” 
which, whatever it may have meant 
originally, is used to-day to designate 
a timid, close-fisted gambler, a “tight- 
wad” or “short sport.” 

When one inquires as to the origin 
of this term, Pike County, Missouri, be- 
gins to remember that there is ‘another 
Pike County—Pike County, Illinois, just 
across the river, which is incidentally, 
I think, the “Pike” referred to in John 
Hay’s poem. 

A gentleman in Clarksville explained 
the origin of the term “piker” to me thus: 

“In the early days men from Vike 
County, Missouri, and Pike County, Tlli- 
went all through the West. They 
were all good men. In fact, they were 
such a fine lot that when any crooks 
would want to represent themselves as 


hols, 


honest men they would say they were 
from Pike. As a result of this all the 
bad men in the West claimed to be from 
our section, and in that way Vike got a 


Westerners sts 
they'd 


So when the 
man of being crooked, 


bad name. 
pected a 


say: ‘Look out for him: he’s a Diker.’” 

In St. Louis I was given another 
version. There I was told that long 
ago men would come down from like 
to gamble. They loved cards, but often- 
times hadn’t enough money to play a 
Lig game. So, it was said, the term 
“Piker” came to indicate more or less 
the type it indicates to-day. 

No bit of character and color which 
we met upon our travels remains in 
my mind more pleasantly than the talk 


we had with those fine old men around 
the stove in the back room of the bank 
of Mr. John O. Roberts, there at Clarks- 
ville. Mr. Roberts is a wonder—nothing 
less. There’s a-book in him, and I hope 
that somebody will write it, for I should 
like to read that book. ~ 


The next article by Mr. Street will be 
entitled “ Kansas City” 











Concluded from 
page 14 


quite unconnected with the law, he 
broke into a trot. 

Then presently 
a walking pace, 
thing in the hedge, 


sidelong look at the 


he dropped back into 

pretended to see some- 
stopped and took a 
young policeman. 


He was coming along with earnest 
strides, every movement of his sug- 
gested a stealthy hurry! 

Bealby trotted and then, becoming al- 


most frank about it, ran. He took to his 
heels. From the first it was not really an 
urgent chase; it was a stalking rather 
than a hunt, becausethe young policeman 
was too young and shy and lacking in 


confidence really to run after a_ boy 
without any definite warrant for doing 


so. When anyone came along he would 
drop into a smart walk and pretend not 
to be looking at Bealby but just going 
somewhere briskly. And after two miles 
of it he desisted, and stood: for a time 
watching a heap of mangel-wurzel di- 


rectly and the disappearance of Bealby 
obliquely, and then when Bealby .was 
quite out of sight he turned back 


thoughtfullY toward his proper place. 


he considered he was 
He might have made 


N the whole, 
well out of it. 

a fool of himself. 
And yet—five pounds reward ! 


(To be ountinunl next week) 
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: LOCK FOR LIGHTS & IGNITION ; 7 ’ rm “ a 
\ 4 : | ns \ ad " & : # = & 
- = CIRCUIT BREAKER i 
ORY CELLS FOR RESERVE IGNITION 
‘ 3 , . 
: ‘ | sess <a (| 
\N \ FLY ee f 4 \ § 
\ \ STORAGE BATTERY \ 
\ \ | IGNITION UNIT WITH 
N N — AUTOMATIC SPARK CONTROL : \ 
S GROUNDING STRAP SX 
: - a : 7 [FOR DRIVING GENERATOR a] 
N = £ i< cra > CA ARAN ed N 
\ \ US tn woes ‘a 
\ \ FRAME OF CAR \ \ 
Tt 
: : S e li + * . \ 
it t t t 7 
1 implicity 1s the Keynote | 
‘y \ \ 
.\ \ s 
\ \ \ s 
1 f the Delco Syst 1 
af O e eico oystem | 
\ \ | 
: : Study the wiring diagram illustrated above. The automatically controlled generator pro- : 
: . It shows all the wires there are in a Delco vides a high charging rate at low car speed . \ 
. : equipped automobile. and lower charging rate at high speed thus . \ 
. \ ; mn ‘ i i ‘. \ 
: \ Note the simplicity of it—the apparent insuring a — ee eyo, under = 
\ . strength and character indicated. natty Gy eee, ew eee 
\ \ ; oe “— over-charging at the handsofafastdriver. {| | 
ie You will find slight deviations from this dia- : Nea arg \ 3 
. t h The automatically controlled ignition insures \ 
a gram to meet the engineering and manu- : \ 
. Raotuael a properly timed spark at all engine speeds. \ 
. ‘ acturing requirements of the various motor Acad witty aie tee thal the Delco System 
. \ carcompanies. But, in all essential details palit bl " sf a ae “* pei. 
: : the diagram is standard. is remarkably free from complications. . 
: : The Delco system is a complete electric It purging in fact, than was once use 
ft cranking, lighting and ignition system. lor ignition alone. — aye + 
\ \ . This combination of efficiency and simplicity is made 
\ \ It includes also te ter the sinatin emit. clnetn weed nw 
‘> a possible by the single unit, single wired, grounde 
. . A reserve ignition system. 
\ 5 A connection for horn and extra lights when The Delco System was the pioneer in the electric 
\ desired cranking field. 
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A dimming feature for headlights 


A protective circuit breaker to prevent possi- 
ble damage from short circuits 


A locking device for both ignition and lights. 


WD 
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1 Delco-Exide battery made to withstand rough 


W usage and give constant, efficient service 
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“Exide a 
Battery 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company, Dayton, Ohio 


—Combination Switch - controls entire electrical 
system. Strong, simple and very compact. 





These three units comprise the entire Delco 
System—cranking, lighting and ignition 








Three years ago the first electrically cranked car 
appeared. 
It was Delco equipped—and it revolutionized the 
automobile industry. 
Today 154,000 owners are driving Delco equipped cars. 


3 Motor-Generator, furnishing current and 
power for starting and lighting and includ 
ing entire ignition system 
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‘ Here’s 
@ Heap Big Smoke Joy 


Here is the big smoke joy with the real flavor and get- 
up-and-get in every whiff. Makes no difference, men, 
how you smoke it—jam it into a jimmy pipe, or roll it into a ciga- 
rette after breakfast—and you'll get the top-o-the-morning feeling 
into your system for all day. Yes, sir, P. A. is the one real biteless and 
stingless tobacco bet and it keeps men smoking it once they start. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


has the bite taken out by an exclusive, patented process. It never 
nipped anyone. It can’t bite. You can smoke P. A. all day and 
until bedtime, without your tongue being any the wiser. P. A. 
won't parch your throat. It is the heap big smoke joy, for sure. 
You go and swap the change for a helping and know real 
tobacco. The cost is only 10c for the tidy red tin or 
5c for the toppy red bag—also in pound and half- 
pound humidors. 


Sold everywhere, so buy aplenty where stores 
are far apart. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
insten-Salem, N. C CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE pE@).).\aee) 


Copyright 1914 by 
R.J. ReynoldsTobacco Co. 
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